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BITRBRATCURA, 
LINES SUGGESTED BY AN IRISH MOTHER CAST- 
ING A BUNCH OF FORGET-ME-NOT AFTER A SON 
GOING TO SEA. 

‘ Take with thee these fluw’rs,’ in wild sorrow she cried, 

‘ Acushla machree, my tond hope and my pride ; 

For, although I may never behold thee more, 
This heart thy loved name shall for ever adore. 


* When thou art exposed to the pitiless blast, 

My thoughts shall Hy back to the days that are past, 
When | sat by thy cradle with mournful joy, 

As I gazed on my fatherlesa orpban boy. 


‘ And when I am mourning in sorrow’s sad hour, 
Remembrance shall point to this beautiful flow’r ; 
And thus re-assured by the solacing thought, 

I shall feel thou canst ever forget me not.’ 


‘ Forget thee ! forget thee!’ with fervour he cries— 
“Forget thee! No, not till eternity dies, 
When the life blood within me ruus cold and chill, 
Yet even in death L’ll remember thee atill. 


* Each zephyr that ripples the ocean's calm breast, 
Shall watt nee tale of this land of the west— 
Shall tell me of thee—shall unfold to my gaze 

The home that [ loved in my boyhood’s bright days. 


‘The orient dawn of morn’s earliest light 

The wild mirth of childhood recalls to my sight ; 
‘The sun’s brightest beams, as he flashes on high, 
Shall seem like the pleasgre of seasous gone by. 


‘ But dearer to me is the calm summer’s eve, 

When that sun gently sinks in the purpling waye, 
For he casts back a softer splendour to prove 

‘I'hat absence but hallows ard strengthens true love.’ 





TAKING THE VEIL. 
IN THE CONVENT SANTA CHIARA AT NAPLES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CORSO OF NAPLES. 
A monacazivune is always a romantic and curious, often a moureful and 








the same style, with the exception of the mirrors which dazzle one on all 
sides in the famous ‘ galerie des am'dassadeurs.’ : 

Al the upper ead of the aisle, rows of chairs were placed on each side, 
which, numerous as they were, were already halt filled by the company 
which had forestalied us. Thanks, however, :o the savoif faire of our 
illustrious pioaeers, we odtained seats within a few rows of the altar, aad 
that grand affair once satisfactorily accomplished, we had leisure to gaze 
around us. ’ 

I thought I had never seen the church look so splendid. The sunlight 
streamed through the lofty windows, gleaming upon the bright maroles, the 
chequered pavement, and the brilliant uniforms ot the guardie del corpo, 
numbers of whom were scatiered amidst the gay crowd tnat now began to 
throng the aisle, their sparkling silver facings and brilliant epaniet- 
tes. sirikiag\y contrasted by the dark habits ani gloomy cowls of the frati, 
who were dispersed in groups of twos and threes. Parties of ladies in the 
most elegant demi toileites, escoried like ourselves by the different cava- 
lierie d’ispezione were hurrying in rapid succession up the centre, bowing, 
as they passed, to the Principessa Bisignano, who had stationed herself en 
the last 'ine of seats, and rose every moment to receive the invitees; the 
strangers with a courteous salutation, her own iriends with a few words of 
greeiing. Soldiers—1monks—peasants—andlazzati filled the remainder of -he 
church; as usual,a moiley assemblage, while in the midst of this strange 
melange, priests in their black robes, young aspirants in white surplices, 
were rushing in and out of the sagrestia, giving orders and superintending 
the preparations; and lay brothers were runnibg up and down the steps of 
the aliar, some uufulding therich stolesand vestments destined for the Nuncio, 
others, laying oul ewers and cups of massive and richly chiselled gold and 
silver on a table that stood on one side, covered with a white cloth, tringed 
with quipure, all of them evidently as much excited by the importance of 
the occasion as it they had been making preparations for a baciamano,*® 
or the sposalizio of one of the princesses. ‘I'wo or three others, with their 
long poles aud little tapers attached to the end of them, were muunied on 
the top of the altar, and even then were scarcely able to light the wax candles 
which rose behind it in pyramidal and fantastic forms, For in all the 
funzioni they are never lighted till the last moment, and as rapidly extin. 
guished the instant the ceremony is concluded. 

The altar itself was magnificently decorated, as is customary upon such 
occasions : a number of silver aad gold busts of the saints, the greater part of 
the tesoro of the convent, were ranged along it in two rows, one above the 
other, while between each head stood alternately beautifully chiselled silver 
vases, filled with enormous pyramidal bouquets of fresh flowers, whose 
fragrance mingled with the scent of the frankincense which already rose 
powertally from the two gold chased incensori which lay at the foot of the 
table. 

High over head the long lines of lattices were filled with Nans, whose 
white veils glimmered behind the gilt bars, as they peeped through the 
joferrate, like birdein an aviary, gazing on the animated scene below, and 
laughing and whispering to each other their observations on the toilets of 


interesting ceremony. Almost always worth seeing, because almost always | the ladies, and probably the beanx yeux of the gentlemen; for, be it known 


presenting some new leature,—some new colouring, or picturesque peculi- 
arity to the observer. Amongst the number | have witnessed, [ have 
scarcely ever beheld two alike, ior though of course the essential points of 
the funzione are the same everywhere, the minor details vary ad infinitum, 
according to the rank, the taste, the consideration, or wealth of the novice 
and the convent, The more noble, both of course the more grand the cere- 
mony, and the more costly its accessoires. We had nol as yet seen one in 
Naples, aud ii was therefore with infiniie pleasure that I opened a large 
official-looking envelope, while | inwardly showered effusions of thanks on 
Monsignor di Pietro, to whose Kindness we were indebted for the invitation, 
as I glanced over its contents, in which we were ‘ pregate’ by the Princi- 
pessa di Bisiguano to intervenire alla solenna vestizione dell’ egregia don- 
zella, signora donna Maria Angelica Berlinghieri, de’Marchesi di —— R, 
who was to take the white veil in the most noble convent of Santa Chiara, 
at ten o’clock on the following Monday. 

The name of Sania Chiara alone, the finest convent in Naples, into 
which none but ladies of the highest noblesse can ever be admitted, would 
have sufficed to intimate to us the rank of the postulant, and the importance 
of the ceremony, even without the addition ot that of the Princess of Bisi- 
gnano, tle most aristocratic lady of the whole Neapolitan court; the excla- 
siveness of whose salon, like the Esterhazi soirees at Vienna, is the point 
culminant ofthe haute volee, the mere admission into the intimacy of which 
is of itse|i the ne plus altra of distinction in Naples. 

It is iortuoate tor the London world that Catholicity is not the orde: of 
the day in England ; the early hours of the Catholic rites would hardly suit 
the late ones of English fashionable life. What would a West-end belle 
think of being compelied to rise at seven, in order to be dressed, sometiaes 
en grande toilstte, and in diamonds, by eight o'clock, and to be out at nine, 
as an L:alian elegante is forced to do, bongre malgre, at least 150 mornings 


in the year, either to attend mass, or the thousand and one funzioni of her 
church. 

On the morning of the monacazione—aware of the importance of being 
in time, to all those who wished either to see or hear—we had completed 
our toilette, and concluded our breaktast by half: pas! eight, and belore nine 
we were driving down the Toledo. 

Even at that early hour numbers of flanears were promenading up aad 
down in it: loungers were seated in the cates, and ladies were driving trom 
shop to shop, though the snore general hour for making purchases is fron 
ten to twelve, when the Toledo and its adjoining streets are filled with 
carriages, stopping the way before every magazin, while on all sides throcg 
groups of idlers and {ouxers on. But trom six o’clock in the morning, hail 
the Neapolitan world is on fvot, as from that till twelve is the only cool 
period of the day, till seven o'clock in the evening. 

As we rode down the Strada Madceloni, we were surprised to find thata 
file of carriages had already anticipated us, and we were detained a quarter 
of an hour before the Gesa Nuovo, ere we entered the portal of Santa Ch- 
ara, We were not at alltooearly. Handsome carriages, groups of foo:- 
men in their sate liveries, glittering with gold and silver lace, and dashirg 
chassears, with their waving plumes, filled the court; the pavement and 
steps of which were al! strewed over as usual, with branches of tresb 
myrtle and box. The soldiers were already stationed ut the entrance vu! 
the church 

As we alighted, three or four gentlemen came forward out of a circle of 
cavalieri deputed lo receive the ladies, andled usin. I took the arm of the 
Principino di Bisigaano, who wore a rich uniform, and was covered with 
orders; the rest of our escort were in full evening costume, white cravats 
rich stars and ribbous, &c. 

The church of Sania Chiara is one of the richest and finest in Naples 
though its architecture is peculiar, nay, almost unique, in Italy. To eyes 
accusiomed to the columued aisles, the picturesque lights, and mysterious 
shadows of the innumera)le side chapels that are generally the indispen- 
sable accessories of Catholic churches, especially Italian ones, Santa Chiara 
—with its richly frescoed roof, and massive rococo gilding, its glittering 
wails, one unbroken mass of precious marbles, varied only by the long 
range of gilt lattices high above, that extend the whole length of the one 
grand aisle—looks more like a gigantic salle de bal of the epoch of Louis 
Qualorze,than acharch. IJ could almost have imagined myselt transported 
to Versailles, and gazing through a magnifying glass on the magnificent 
salle where Marie Antoinette used to receive her court; it was so much in 








to all the uninitiated, that Neapolitan ladies, not even excepting the mona- 
celle, are famous, not only for having eyes, but for Knowing how to ase them 
to the very best advantage. Thus much at least we could discern, that they 
were laughing and whispering amongst themselves, though the bars were 
too close to enable us to distinguish their faces, in spe of the most perse- 
vering efforts on our part, and on that of others, and uotwithstanding the 
assistance of lorgnons, jumelle, and every sort of lunette d’ approche we 
had provided ourselves with Lord W d, with a triend of his, the 
only Englishmen present, were equaliy unfortuna'e; in vain they tried every 
species of ‘long range,’ with which they had come armed, witha degree of 
national pertinacity which deserved a better reward ; but the provoking lat- 
tices were impenetrabie, and he only succeeded in scandalizing all the Ital- 
ian ladies around, who, ol¢re the scandals, were quite at a loss to conceive 
what pleasure the bel Milordo Inglese could take in staring a whole con- 
gregation of nuns out of countenance, when there were so many much better 
worth looking at, and quite ready and willing to be stared at besides, in his 
immediate vicinity. 

It was now a quarter to ten, but as yet there was no sign of the arrival of 
his eminence the Nunzio, or of the sposa, as in the Italian phraseology, the 
postulant or novice is always termed, according to the Machiavelian po- 
licy, which has made the ceremony of taking the veil a sort of ignis fatuus 
of a marriage, designed apparently to console the simplicity of the victim 
with the shadow, for the loss of the substance. But though the hour waned, 
we were not impatient, for grcups of new comers continued to pour rapidly 
into the church, and we were well amused, as we turned from the dar 
eyes of the signore to pass our observations on the dashing guardie, or the 
supercilious looking diplomats, from the gold embroidery on their coats to 
the curl of their bafii. 

Nothing could be more brilliant than the whole ¢olpo d’ occhio or more ele- 
gant, more costly than the toilettes of the ladies. The most magnificent lace, 
the richest tissues,—the most valuable ornaments, met our eyes on all sides, 
tillone might have faacied that wealth was as common in Naples as in 
London, and good taste a little more so. For though every thing that mon- 
ey and extravagance could purchase was there, there was nothing overload- 
ed, nothing overdone; it was the triumph of the ni trop peu, which none 
but a foreign élégante understands to perfection. The dresses were all of 
the richest or the most diaphane materials,—the ornaments few, but hand- 
some and precious—a diamond brooch, or feronniére—a costly bracelet, or 
a solitary ring of price, were all. There were no dangling chains, no paltry 

trinkets, no supererogatory flcunces or turbelows, None of the knots and 
streamers of saleuced ribaods, or scraps and bandas of black velvet, with 
which so many of our fair compatriots delight in decorating themselves, 
and which give them so much the appearauce of the Lord Mayor’s horse, 
decked out in all its holiday trappings. Everything in the toilets that sur- 
rounded us wassimple, chaste, and distingué, and the coiffure, so graceful, so 
classic. The thick tresses of their dark hair, wound round and round upon 
the back of the head ; the black braids parted upon the brow, so glossy, so 
smooth, So perfect, not a lock, not a hair out of place; no straggling ends, 
no stray curls wandering rebelliously over one eyebrow, and tucked off the 
Opposite temple,—the heads around me looked as it cut out of antique ca 
meos. Some of the ladies wore lace or gauze capotes, but the greater num- 
ber, like ourselves, wore black lace veils, that most becoming of all drape 
ries, fastened on the back hair with gold and silver pins,—spadini—arrows, 
&c., and floating over the shoulders a l’Espagnole, or drawn over the little 
dress caps of the elder ladies, for no one above the rank of a peasant, in 
France or Italy, ever dreams of displaying the ravages of time pro bono 
publico, by letting herself be seen without a cap, ouce passé la quaran- 
taine. 

A loud rustling of silk, and a rush of two or three of the principal lioni, 
who were lounging listlessly before us, lorgnon in hand, made me turn to 
see a slight delicate looking woman advance up the aisle, leaning upon the 
Prince of San Giacom », and followed by a whole train of cavalieri. [ re- 
cognised the Marchessa B a, of Florence,—the heroine of many a tale 
and many an aventura, celebrated for her taste, her elegance, ber grace, her 
lavish prodigality, and several other things not sanc tioned in the rubric. 

Ou this occasion she gave no démenti to her fame. Nothing could be 
mere costly, more exquisite, more finished, than her whole toilette: a dress 
of the richest black moire, covered with three valants of point de Bruxelles, 








# A levee at court. 





a foot deep, that stood out all round her, as if on a hoop; a cordeliere of 
perle fine encircling her small waist, and falling to her feet; a superb 
brooch of a siegle diamond—pearl bracelets, with diamond clasps—her 
light chesnut hair dressed as usual in Clotilde plaits that encadré her face ; 
and traversed at the back with a splendid diamond arrow, which fastened 
ona black Brassels lace mantille, that fluated down to the ground; she was 
the perfection of elegance. ‘ 

* Deucedly well got up, by Jove!” audibly exclaimed the English peer, 
as the Marchesa approached, sweeping the ground with her priceless lace, 
in the inimitable style of a genuine lionne, with as much nonchalance as if 
it had been book muslin; while in one of her small, exquisitely gantees 
hauds, she held a crimson velvet inissal, clasped with gold, and a ket- 
haudkerchief, which, from the profusion of delicate embroidery with which 
it was covered, as well as the beauty of the garniture, might have cost ner- 
haps eight handred or a thousand francs—and in the other she wielded a 
long recoco fan, embroidered and chiselled a la Louis Quatorze. In her 
suite followed the Marchesa M——a, a celebrated Neapolitan belle, all in 
blue moire, and looking almost as fascinating as ber Florentine rival—a 
sapphire-hilted spadino passed throngh the indispensabie veil, and traver- 
sing the serried fulds of ner jet-black hair, that were rolled over and over 
as thick and lustrous as a serpent’s coil. On one side of the Marchesa 
walked ithe Priace of Saunt’ Autime, covered with decorations—and on the 
other the Marchese B——a, wearing the star of the Tascan order San Ste- 
fano. T'wo officers of cavalleria leggiera in their full dress uniform, and 
several other atlaches, brought up the rear. 

A stir and confusion at the entrance, a roiling of carriages, and the clash 
of muskets as the soldiers presented arms, gave notice of the arrival of the 
uunzio; a moment more and the prelate entered, accompanied by four or 
five priests, twoof whom were his own private a'tendants and secretaries. 
Half way up the aisle, there was a crimson velvet prie Dieu ; his attend- 
ants rau on before, and placed a crimson cushion on it,—here the nunzio 
stopped and prayed for afew minutes betore the side altar, while the priests 
kneit behind him. 

Then he resumed his progress to the altare maggiore, where he was led 
to a throne chair of crimson velvet, fringed with gold ballion; its high 
Gothic back, and massive arms, elaborately carved and moalded, and most 
richiy gilt; and now the priests all gathered round him, and his toilet 
commenced. Never was there a more intricate affair of state. No french 
pefite maitresse, surrounded by her femmes de chambre, and dressing fora 
ball, ever gave them so much occupation. The priests gathered round him, 
—one untiei the strings of his robe a second pulled off the sleeves; two 
others on each side, lifted it skilfully over bis head, and a fifth ran down 
the steps and carried off the rejected vestment to the sagrestia. Again 
and again the same process was repeated. First the robe disappeared, of 
that rich Tyrian parple silk, which, like the scarlet silk of the cardinals, is 
unique for colour end texture, and is manufactured nowhere but in Rome, 
for tne clergy; thea a white sort of surplice bordered with an antique 
guipure of the finest quality, a foot broad, which would have driven any of 
the fair amateurs of lace mad, and might literally have been said to be 
worth its weight in gold;—then another robe, then a sort of scarf, then 
some other portion of his dress, till 1 really began to fear that, like the 
chrysalis, his eminence would have nothing left. 

* Misericordia! will they undress him altogether ?’ I exclaimed in dismay 
to the Duca di R——, who had taken his seat beside us, as the fifth garment 
vanished into the sagrestia. 

* Cospiti! non si spaveuti cosi!’ laughed the Duca. ‘They might goon 
for the next hnit hour without coming to the in extremis of his eminence’s 
habiliments. But see, your fears are not likely to be realised, for the dis- 
robing is already concluded.’ 

in effect, there was a dead stop, the clerieal dames d’a'ours stood with 
folded arms, and his eminence sat in his great fauteuil, very mach dimin- 
ished in dignity and size, by being shorn of his glories of ‘ purple and gold,’ 
though by no means uncomfortably diminished. 

A moment more, and a train of priests issued from the sagrestia, each 
bearing some portion of the vestments which were to replace those of 
which the nanzio had been despoiled. First came the cope, then the amice, 
then the stole, all borne on a species of trays, and all of gold or silver tis- 
sue, stiff with the most massive gold embroidery; but the last was 
the most resplendent of all. A filth bore a sort of scarf, | think it is 
called tne scapulary; another follawed with the magnificent silver gilt cro- 
zier, sparkling with precious stones, and so admirably and richly chiselled, 
that it looked as if it had just emerged from the studio of Benvenuto ;Cel- 
lini. The mitre came last, set all over with gems, the rainbow tinted rays 
of emeralds and diamonds, sapphire, ruby, and topaz, gliltering in the su .- 
light—a perfect blaze. 

The toilet was performed in the same manner as the disrobing: two of 
the padri passed the first garment over his eminence’s head, while two 
more raised it up at the back, and a fifth drew it down in front—in the same 
manner, one after the other, different vesiments were put on by the priests, 
turoing and twistiog them about—adjusting them round their patient’s 
throat, or lifting up his arms, and slipping them through, just as if they had 
been dressing a mannequin ; while the prelate, on his part, sat as immove- 
able as if he had been in reality made of wood instead of carne ed ossa. In 
another instant the embroidered scarf was hung round his neck, while two 
priests placed the mitre on his head. A fourth put the crozier into his 
hand, and another knelt on the steps, and taking off the nuncio’s chaussure, 
replaced them by the white satin shoes, embroidered with rich Greek crosses 
in gold. The toilet was terminated at last. 

it was the first time since his arrival from Paris, that Monsignor C 
bad made his appearance in public, and as a nunzio condescends to officiate 
only on state occasions, all were anxious to obtain a good view of the new 
diguitary ; but till the dressing was completed, and the squadron of priests 
who stood round him thiuned, 1t was impossible to catch more than a tran- 
sitory glimpse. But now that their functions were terminated, one by one, 
they knelt before him, kissed his band, and then retired; and his eminence 
sat on his throne,—a gorgeous mass of silver tissue, gold, and gems. 

Nothing could be more unlike his predecessor—fat, rubicund, smiling, 
and good humoured, he was the very antipodes of Monsignor di Pietro, who, 
with his acutely marked features, his piercing black eyes and slender figure, 
sat ata ‘ittle distance, enacting the, toe him, unusual part of a spectator, his 
departare for Lisbon havingbeen delayed; a circumstance to which we 
owed the rare spectacle of two nuncios meeting in the same place. 

There was a pause of inaction, and in a few minutes the muskets rang 
again upon the pavement,—the crowd at the lower end of the charch pres- 
sed forward, and every one turned to look at the sposa who now entered, 
buat of whom as yet we could only obtain a glimpse of floating white dra- 














peries and gold, preceded by a sort of sagrestano, with his high staff of of- 
fice, who made way for her; and accompanied by only one lady. She too 
stopped before the prie Dieu at the side altar, and prayed for a few minutes, 
while her friend knelt beside her; in five minutes they rose, and passing 
close beside us, advanced to the foot of the altar, and seated themselves on 
two crims n velvet chairs placed for them within the enclosure 

The monaca was attired in a complete bridal dress. She wore a rich 
white saliu, embroidered en tablier in gold, and circling all round en guir- 
lande a blonde guimpe mounted up to her throat—it not being cousidored 
correct for a nun to show anything but her face—a sparkling diamond neck- 
lace, with a superb sevigné attached to it. A band of brilliants of the pur- 





est water glittered on the forehead; a white blonde mantle floated round 
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her, fastened on her bair by a bouquet of diamond évis on one side, and a 
magnificent aigrette on the other. f 

Nothing couid be more brilliant than the dress and diamonds; yet I was 
disappointed ; the Duca had told me her story—one of those drames d’in- 
terieur peculiar to Ituly—uneventful and short, yet passionate, visionary, 
and devoted,—and I had expected to see a heroine, but nothing could be 
less like a vision of romance than the little, fat, good humoured looking 
rosy brunette who sat before me, bowed down by the ponderous weight of 
diamonds she was condemned to bear for once. . 

Donna Maria Berlinghieri was the daughter of a noble house,—a Tich 
heiress, an only child, with a large dower. Her parents had done all that 
they could to prevent her entering the convent, and a reluctant con- 
sent had been wrung from them at last, only by her irrevocable resolu- 
tion to take the veil, and the impossibility of preventing it : 

There are three primary causes in Italy, to one or other of which, at 
most, all the religious vocations may be traced. The liking of habit, gene- 
ral amidst dull and timid minds, for the monotonous but tranquil seclusion ; 
the unchanging and uneventful routine of conventual life waich, whether 
an Italian girl has been educated ina convent or at homie, is the existence 
she has been used to, from her infaucy.—Second y, a passion ma!heureuse 
—or last, not least, misfortune, and its followers, disgust and misanthropy. 
The vocation of the first class may pursue the even tenor of its way ‘o the 
end of the chapter, rejoicing in the pleasures of illuminating missals, deck- 
ing out altars, or embroidering si'ks; but the two latter either plunge into 
fanaticism and bigotry, or rise into a frantic enthusiasm, with ils accom- 
pabying trances, ecstasies, eic, 


dust, the heavenly idol fills its shrine. 


Speculating on these thoughts, | had pictured to myself ifnot a beauty, | 
at least a pale, interesting looking girl, such as 1 had sometimes seen on , 


similar occasions ; or, perhaps, one of those dark Juno-like Roman wo- 
men, with the Greek profile and the Sybilline eyes, her whole countenance 
stamped with solemn indifference or disdain fur that world which she was 
going to renounce forever. But nothing could be more unlike the picture 


than the reality. A single glance at the monaca dispelled my dream at once. | 


There was no soul, no fiie, in those dull dark eyes—no intellect in the low 
brow—no grace, no poeiry, in the thick lips, the little round face, and the 
still rounder figure. She was just the sort of being who, in Eng- 
land, would have been nursing children, mending stockings, and scolding 
servants,—in Germaty knitting, or making puddings,—and in Italy was 
destined to dress wax dolls—go to matins and complines, and seccare her 
confessor, 

One felt nopity for her fate. Nature had evidently not intenced her for 
anything better. How different from the pretty briiliant Contessina Bolog- 
netti, or the more nobly beautiful Mademoiselle della Porta, only a few 
yeare ago the two most admired belles of Rome,—both of them daughters 
of patrician houses, whose names tank among the most ancient of the ¢ libro 
d’oro,’—both young—both beautiful ; and nuw both nuns in the nobie con- 
vent of the Tor da’ Specchi. The first in consequence of an unhappy 
home and a degout au monde ; the second, from sume mysterious motive, 
which*none have ever been able to fathom, and which of course, in default 
ot evidence, bas been attributed to a‘ passione infelice, for some unknown 
vogheggiro, who has had the art to preserve his name unknown, even aller 
the whole Roman world, cardinals and monsignori included, had puzzled 
themselves for three months in vain to discover what unimaginable person 
or cause could have induceda beauty and an heiress, afier having, on dit, 


refused Prince Massino, whom her sister, Donna Giacinta della Porta, has | 


since married,—to prefer the seclusion ofa convent to the homage ofall 


the handsomest cavalierie in Rome, and to all the pleasures of living in the | 


world. 

Bat comparisons are odious; as my thoughts reverted to them, it was 
melancholy to reflect that beings so formed to embellish and grace life 
should bury themselves alive, when there are such millions, who, like the 
urinteresting girl that I gazed upon, seem fit for nothing else. _ 

The lady who accompanied the monaca wore a lilac brochée silk, cover- 


ed with blonde—decolletée—short sleeves. and loaded with diamonds, for | 


it is the pride on these occasions to make a grand display of jewels. All 


the family diamonds are beaped on the postulant, and in Italy there is a | 


greater profusion of them than in any other part of the world ; for in all the 
great families the diamonds are heir-looms, that cannot be disposed of un- 
der any cireumstances,—thus there is scarcely an ancient noble family in 
Italy, be they ever so ruined, that does not possess the superb diamonds 
that have been handed down to them trom father to son ever since the pal- 
my days of [ta'ian splendour ; and on grand occasions, such as the r.cep- 
tion of a cardinal, for instance, when it is customary to show them all, the 
spectacle is beyond measure dazzling and magnificent. 


In the present instance the young novice was actually drooping beneath | 


the pile of diamonds which was beaped upon her. In general, all the rela- 
tions and friends of the nun surround her, and seates are placed for them 


within the balustrade that encloses the altar ; but on this o¢casiow, as it was | them, while not a single lock of hair was suffered to escape from the | 


against (heir consent, none of them were present, 

In a few minutes, a seat was placed for the nunzio, in front of the altar, 
—the sposa was led up,—prayed a moment ata prie Dieu, and then asceud~ 
ing the steps, kissed the nuncio’s hand, and knelt before him. He spoke 
to her in a low voice, asked her questions, which she answered in the same 


tone ; and which we understood io be, respecting the sincerity of the vo- | 


cation—its voluntariness—her knowledge of the solemn ergagements she 
was about to take; in short, all the usual catechism in such cases. 

Daring this time ber friend stood afew paves away from her, in the 
background. ‘This over, the postulant knelt again before the prie Dieu, and 
then both seated themselves opposite to the altar, After tbe other short 
ceremonies usoal, a monk issued from the sagrestia, and taking his seat at 
the top of the steps, began the predica. : 

I was disappointed at first, for | had expected the nuuzio to have preach- 
ed, as [ had seen the cardinal whv officiated at the vestizione of Mademoi- 
selle Bolognetti; bat we had no loss,—meno |’onore,—for the monk was 
one of the most eloquent and celebrated predicatori of Naples, and on this 
occasion he did not tail short of his fame. 

The subject was one well calculated for the display of his flowery and 
impassioned style, and he made the most of it. 


ular than the predica,—or rather it was not a predica, but the most glow- | 
ing of epitbalamiums. He described the bliss which awaited la sposa beata, | 


the supreme happiness of the divine communion, with all the brilliant lux- 
uriance of vriental metaphor. His /anguage, too, was of the elevated tone 


and style of the poets, as is always the case in prediche addreesed to the | 


higher orders in Italy. His poetic diction inereased the illusion, and as he 
spoke of the midnight visits of the divine spouse, dwelt on the ineffable 
delights of bis bacio d’amore and the Talame infiorato, and, as if carried 
away by the irresistible impulse of his feelings, rushed on in a strain of fiery 
colouring, all poetry and passion, but much better adapted to Italian than 
English. { thought of Torquato reciting to the beautiful Eleonora d’Este 
that exquisite canto of the ‘ Gerusalemme :’— 

* Tondo e il ricco edificio, e nel piu chiuso 

Grembo di lui ch’e quasi centro al giro, 

Un giardin v’ba, ch’adorno e sovra |’uso 

Di quanti pia famosi unqua fioriro,’— 
and all that follows. .Tasso’s description of the enchanted garden, the Nai- 
ads and their sports, and last, not least, the scenes between Rinaldo and 
Armida, were scarcely more exaltées. 


*Cogliam d’amor la rosa, amiamo or quando 
Esser si puoie, riamato amando,’— 


should have been the text. Yet, unsuitable as it seemed to the piace and 
the occasion, as a specimen of eloquence, the predica was unrivalled,—po- 
etic, brilliant, eloquent in language, and fertile in imagery. It was well 
worth coming to hear, even had there been no other inducement. It lasted 
balf an hour, during which the sposa, to whom it was all addressed, kept 
her head bent down, and never raised her eyes. 

At the conclusion she was again led up to the altar, where she knelt on 
the steps at the nuncio’s feet. ‘Two or three priests drew round, one catri- 
ed a small silversalver, on which lay scissors with which the nuzziv took and 
cut off the first lock of hair, another presented the crown, all glitiering with 
tinsel and little coarse artificial flowers. Monsignor C 
her head, and then both rose and descended the steps, the monaca holding 





the end of her scapulary, evidently trying with difficulty to keep her crown , 


For the heart that has loved well once, | 
willglove again, especially in Italy ; and when the earth has crumbled into | 


Nothing could be more sin- | 


| the interior of the convent as well as if we had been inside; a rare piece 
| of good fortune, for in general the inferrate are so small, the bars so close, 
und the crowd so great, that it is scarcely possible to distinguish more than 
the shadow of a passing veil, or the flame of a taper. , 

The hall into which we gazed, for it was too grandiose to be called a 
rvom, looked very like the Sala Regia of the Vatican, Alter such a com- 
parison it is almost unnecessary to add that it was very magnificent. F'res- 
coed from floor to roof, the ceiling was one mass of superb paintings, which 
were brightly visible by the light of several very high windows, openiug, no 
doubt, on the cloisters and gardens; the contrast to the comparatively gloo- 
my tribuna of the church, the tombs of the kings and queens of Naples 
frowning un each side, with their quaint old scul ture, their recumbent sta- 
tues, and massive marble canopies, was striking in the extreme. __ 

But the iron cansello was thrown open, and the company poured into the 
enclosure, which was instantly filled to overflowing. : 

Then it was, that we felt gratefal to our conductor, for every one, anxious 
to see, pressed forward, and toremost came the English group, forcing their 
way throug), till they actually got in front of all who were less robust, 
and less pushiug than themselves. Had we not been already seated, we 
should certaintly have been driven out like the rest, for their argumentum 
ad hominem, if not persuasive, was perfectly irresistable. 

One by one the huns began to glide into the hall, and glance through at 
the assemblage. The older ones came courageously forward, stared at us 
through the gratings, examined our costame from head to foot, with all the 
instinctive curiosity of Eve, and made their remarks sotto voce to each 
other in the dialetto, with a naivete which amused me excessively. For 
though I sat next the grate, as a foreigner, they presumed [ did not under- 
| stand them. 





in review, and dismissed with alternate exclamations of ‘O com’ e bella,’ or 
‘Gesu, Gesu, che bruttafaccia! —-" a 

| ‘Santa Vergine che belle dopnina!’ said one, pointing out the little 
| French Comtesse. : 

‘O com e carina! come e gentile,’ chorussed the rest. 

*Eche caro piccertilo! Maria santissima ! che angiolillo !" cried an- 
other, gazing in raptures on the child whom the Comtesse held by the 
' hand, dressed out like a fantoccino, as one often sees litle boys in France, 
| according to tue taste of the mamma, ina velvet plaid skirt, a black velvet 
| jacket, a crimson scarf bound ound bis waist, while bis fair hair fell in 
\ long ringlets over bis shoulders, after the fashion of a petit Saint Jean 

Whether this costume was intended to represent a ‘ vieux clan,’ as Alphonse 
Karr somewhat originally denominates a Scottish chieftain in one of his 
novels, or an Albanian Kelpt, or a Calabrese brigand, | was at a Juss to 
guess, although the gray beaver hat, with its pointed crown and cock’s feath~ 
ers, which be held in bis hand, seemed to infer the latter. 
‘O che bel giovinetto ! che occhi! che carnagione ! 
Madonna mia! che caro giovine |’ 


I turned to gaze in the direction of their glances. It was the really 
| strikingly handsome countenance ot Lord Ww , towering literally 
a head and shoulders over every one else, which had elicited those expres- 
sions of admiration from two younger nuns, who were peeping timidly out 
| of the background. : ie ~e Ade: ‘ 

* Santo Vergine, questi beneditti Inglisi sono angioli veri. 
| they are not Christians!’ continued the delighted sister. 
| © Zitta! zitta, Checchina per carita!’ replied the other more prudently ; 
while his lordship rather ungratefully exclaimed to his companion, ‘ All 
! antiques, by Jove. Whataset of mummies, one would think they had 
all been excavated from Herculaneum.’ a. 

As if expressly to give a dementi to the * exquisite’s’ words, at that 
moment a young nun glided into the sala, and stood within a few feet of 
us. She was one of the prettiest girls ] have ever seen, and to look pretty 
in a nun’s dress, one must be exquisitely beautiful indeed, for of all cos- 
tumes it is the most unbecoming ; it will metamorphose a beauty intoa 
very ordinary persona, and a good-looking face into a perfect fright. Nor 
was that of the sisterhood of Santa Chiara any exception to the rule. 

A coarse dress ot black serge, scarcely taken in at the waist by a black 








What a pity 


| its name,) which descended from the top to the bottom of the dress, a band 
| of white linen covering the forehead, while another encircled the contour 


and falling in a sort of festooned ag down to the bosom of the robe: 
while a white veil of crimped lawn, floa ing down to the waist at the back, 
; and a clumsy rosary, with a rude crucifix suspended to it, hanging from 
| the girdle, completed a toilet the most unfavourable to beauty, that ever 
| has been invented. er 

Of the fair girl we gazed on, not an atom was visible except the deli- 
| cate oval of her face, her feet were hidden by the long narrow skirt, her 
hands completely concealed by the loose, shapeless sleeves that fell over 


| odious white bandages which swathed her head and throat, in pure imi- 
tation of a mummy ; and yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, she 
‘looked lovely, although her beauty was not of an Italian cast, neither 
| was it English, for there is always an expression in the countenance of a 
| foreign blonde which renders her unlike an English one, be the resem- 
blance ever so powerful. : 

Her features were small, delicate, and perfect, her eyes of the purest, 
the most cerulean blue ; and the most brilliant carnation of England could 
not have surpassed the pure white and red of her cheeks. She appeared 
about eighteen or nineteen, but was probably several years older, for 
the unchequered monotony of a monastic life gives such a tone of naivele 


| they really are, and are generally mere grown up children. Their ignorance 
| of the world, and of everything beyond the precincts of their convent, is 
| inconceivable, and the least ‘hing astonishes and amuses them. In Na- 


| ples, as elsewhere, they are famed for never having two ideas, their igno- | 


|rance and simplicity are proverbial, and the term ‘ Testa di Monacella,’ 
| is synonymous with that of—/ool. " , 

| Such is the effect of utter seclusion from society, to anstring and unhinge 
| almost all the faculties of the brain and the soul. ; 

While I compassionated the young nun, there wasastir amidst the crowd 
| in the rear, and two or three priests, torcing their way through the throng, 
| ushered in the nunzio, who seated himself in the great fauteuil that was 
placed for him immediately in front of the inferrata, while the priests 
| gathered round him as usual, each striving to be more servicable, and more 
| empresse than his companions. Two of them lifted the skirt of his siole 
over the back of the cbair, a third ran in with a crimson cushion, and 
' kneeling down ae gs it beneath Monsignor C——’s feet, another stuffed 
! one in at his back; if it had been the pope, they could hardly have made 
| more ot him; one would have thought that his eminence was taking up his 
domicile in that precious arm chair for the rest of his days. ; 

And now the nuns began to crowd into the sala, many gathering round 
the grating, others burrying to and fro, making preparations for the rest of 
the ceremony, while the / ‘bbess, an infirm woman of eighty, came tottering 
in, and was supported by two of the sisters lo a favteuil placed beside ihe 

inferrata, where sue seated herself; after having saluted the nunzio, who 
‘leaned forward and addressed her with ‘ Reverendissima madre, come sta 
a J 
ads oo ce male, grazia a Dio!’ responded the Madre Badessa, in a 
cracked, tremulous voice, her head shaking, and slipping the beads of her 
rosary mechanically through her fingers. ; ' 

As they exchanged compliments, several nuns entered with various things 
belonging to the munaca, who was rather slow in making her appearance,— 
a delay which did not seein to please the nunzio any more than us; for he 
was evidently uneasy and impatient. Rather a fresh breeze blew through 
the grating. We found it very agreeable; but his eminence, with the usual 
| national dread of draughts and raffreddature, evidently thought it would be 
{ his death; and I could overhear all his whispered complaints and lamenta- 
| tions to his attendants, some of them very uncanonical too. ; 
| ‘Che diavolo di vento!~Da dove viene ?—Where does it come from ?? 
' Sara la morte mia! Io von ci resisto!—! cannot understand it.—Per Bac- 
| eo! mi attraversa le midolla!—It goes through the marrow of my bones !— 


| 


® ¢ ' ‘ . - ‘ 
pleced it on | How slow they are!—Benedetta la monaca! will she never come !’—and a 


hundred other exclamations of the same kind. 


| His entourage wasailin dismay. The priests whispered amongst them- 


on her head, while she walked with her eyes cast down, and the whole | selves, and then supplicated the nuns to shut all the windows, to close all 


train preceded by the officer with the staff, accompanied by the priests, 


traversed the aisle, and went out of the grand portal. 


| the doors, to exclude every breath of fresh air; the nans whispered to each 
| other, and seemed all in consternation But it was labour in vain; still the 


The entire of that part of the ceremony which takes place in the church | wind blew, and still \\onsignor C—-- groaned, and lamented himself like a 


was terminated, and all the rest was to be within the precincts of the con-! man on the rack. 
Numbers of the inexperienced followed the procession, tu seé the 


vent, 


At last his fears got the better of his politeness, and he 
| implored the reverendissima madre to have the yeto molesto excluded if she 


bun received at the convent gate by the whole sisterhood, bat we, with all did not wish to have his death to answer for. 


the cognoscenti, remained, in order to secure a good piace at the grating 
We were spared, however, the unpleasantness of the genera! rush, lor Sig 
nor D 





, of the nunziato, had given us in especial charge to one of the 


| * Stia sicuro, stia sicuro! eminenza!’ replied the badessa, hobbling out of 


- | the room mach more rapidly than she had entered it. 


Great was the confusiun inside; there was a noise of shutting dcors, clos. 


friars, who unlocked the door, and passed us in before any one else was al- | ing shutters, and leting down blinds; but it was comme si l'on chantail 


lowed to enter. : 
The inferrata was situated immediately behind the grand altar. | 


was of ap unusual size, much larger and loftier than an ordinary window, | 


and the bars were very wide apart. On eachside were two projecting but 
tresses of marble, which served us for seats. 


—ihe wind was notto be bafiled. 
t} ‘Che razza di diavoleria! tatela affrettare!—make her hurry herself. |] 
won’t stay any longer,’ muttered his eminence in Gespair. 
. The nuns seemed half driven out of their wits. Some rushed out, car 


Thanks to this we could see | rying away the different portions of the diess which were to haye been put 


One after another the ladies who stood ranged behind me were passed | 


girdle, through which was passed a narrow stripe of black cloth, (I forget | 


of the face, and was drawn in tight under the chin, covering the throat, | 


and simplicity to the mind, that the nuns almost always look younger than | 


on the novice before the gate, as is customary ; while two v1 the priests, in- 
spired with a bright idea, held up one of the vesimen's before the nuncio’s 
face, anoiver carried on a negcoiation with some of the novices through 
the inferrato. Never was there sach hurrying to and fro, such agitation ; 
the whole community was sotto sopra. At last one of the nuus came for- 
ward with clasped hands, and the most deprecative look imaginable, and ex - 
claimed, 

b Monsignore ! sia persuaso, e tutto ermeticamente serrato, everything is 
shut. i 

* Ah! per Bacco! non cisto, sono tutto sudato. Mi piglio un malanno! 
Mi piglio la morte! 1 shall catch my death!’ exclaimed the patient, rising 
in desperation, ‘I shall go and waiiin the parlatorio till she is ready.’ 
And Monsignor C—— scrambled out of the crowd, fuliowed by his whole 
train. 

Atlength the monaca returned, and the ceremony proceeded. The mona- 
knelt behind the inferrata, to which Monsignor C—— drew close She 
spoke in such a low indistiuct murmur, that [| could vot catch the words. [ 
should have supposed that she Was repeating the vows, bad I aot known 
that they are never pronounced—at least the solemn oues,—till the profes- 
sione. The nunzio read prayers, to which she respouded ; but all was as 
hurried and as rapid as possible. 

The monaca had already exchanged her bridal-dress for the dark habit of 
the order; but as yet the luxuriant tresses of her hair were uncut and up- 
covered. 

At the conclusion of the prayers she was led back toa prie Dieu, on 
which she knelt, while a nun stood on each side. One heid the veil and 
the linen head-drees, while the other cut off her huir close to the head. 
This always struck me as the most puinfal part of the ceremuny ; and even 
the young novice, indifferent and unconcerned as she had Uli then appear- 
ed, turned ghastly pale as the long locks fell around ber on the ground. 
Next the band which covers the forehead was fastened tound the head ; 
then the drapery which encircles the face and throat was bound under the 
chin, aud pidned on the crown of the head, then something else,—then the 
veil; and, last of all, the tinsel crown was artistically poised on the top of 
all, and fastened on with long pins by the attendant nous. In an instant 
| More the ceremony was ended, a 'ighted taper was placed in the novice’s 
| hand, and she was led into the interior of the convent, the whole train of 
| nuns following in procession as before. 

_ The religious funzione was over; but the best, at least the most amus- 
| !ng, part to the more blase portion of the spectators was still to come. 
Phe crowd powered out of the cancello; and we, accompanied by the Duca 
di R and Prince S » followed the stream out of the church, leav- 
ing the nwnzio busily employed in discarding his borrowed plumes. Tra- 
Versing the court, we entered an eblong reom, where halt the company 
were already ussembled. Here none but the especial!y invited were ad- 
|; mitted. At one end it opened on the vestibule, and at the otier into the 
; convent. Lt was not the parlatorio, as I had expected; for, instead of the 
| usual inferrate, the folding doors of the convent were thrown open, and a 
| long tabie placed across the threshold was the only barrier that separated 
us from the nuns, whom we now saw to great advantage; for they all 
crowded round the door, and looked out on us with quite as much interest 
and curiosity as that with which we gazed on them. 
| ‘The table was laid out with piles of cakes on silver salvers, sweetmeats, 
| preserves, bonbons, and all the endless variety of confections, for the fabri- 
cation of which the nuns in Italy are always so famed. On one side sat 
the nunzio, who had resumed his own costume of violet silk, his ca/ofte on 
his head, and a gold chain with its handsome plain gold cross suspended 
| from his neck, All those good things had been prepared fur his especial 
| Consumption ; while opposite to him was placed the novice, on the inside 
| of that fatal threshold which she was never again to cross, her crown on 
| her head, and her rosary in his hand. She looked very much flushed and 
excited, talked with much more animation than I had supposed her capa- 
| ble of, and laughed long and repeatedly at the nuncio’s jests, whe con- 
| versed with her in a good-humoured, rather jocular style, while he alter- 
| Nately either sipped un ice or swallowed a benbon. 
| Beyond her sat the abbess and the under prioress, while one half of the 
nuns were rushing backwards and forwards superiutending the arrange- 
ment of the ices and cakes, or hurrying on the suore converse who carried 
| the trays, and handed them across the table to the domestics, who in their 
| turn dispensed them amidst the company. The rest of the nuns, who 
were not actively employed, came forward to gaze at us, ane after the 
other, so that we saw the entire community by turns, and amongst thein 
we had again the pleasure of contemplating the beautiful young nun I had 
so much admired. She and one other were the only two of the sisterhood 
who could lay any claim to beauty. The others had all that pale, faded, 
care-worn look, aud the singularly melancholy, listless expression, pecu- 
| liar to almost all the nuns | have ever seen. But for the moment they 
, were a little more animated; for a monacazione is one of the few gala 
| scenes which break in upon their sepulchred existence from time to tire, 











| to revive them for a moment, and renew their intercourse with life. 
| This was @ complete morning soiree, in which ali was done on the inest 
liberal and handsome scale, nothing could be more recherche, or more pro- 
fuse, than the refreshments that were handed round every instant; ices, 
| jellies, creams, cakes, bonbons, every imaginable species of sweetmeat 
| Was there, in a style that would have shamed many a ball room. To my 
astonishment, there was even punch a la Romaine, a fact which went far 
j to prove to me that the nuns were much less ignorant of the ways of the 
| world than I had imagined. 
The reunion was now all vivacity and animation, the scciety had amal- 
gamated, the ladies apparently determined to make up for the silence ot 
| the preceding two hours, laughed, and sipped ices, and chattered with 
inimitable rapidity: the cavalieri on their part were all gallantry and at- 
| tention, while two or three went round the circle, presenting every one 
| with a little brochure of complimentary verses addressed to the nun, which 
had been as usual composed and printed for the occasion; | glanced over 
them, and saw that they were in the same strain as the predica, a recapi- 
tulation of the Epithal mium, in rhyme. Suddenly the usual cannonade 
of pelards was fired off, before the convent gates, stunning us, like a park of 
artillery, filling the whole room with smoke, and silencing every one, and 
everything, for the moment; but it was only for a moment, for no sooner 
was it over when the noise of tongues and glasses began again, It was 
nearly one o’clock, and no one seemed disposed to move till the nuncio’s 
' equipage drove up to the steps, when he rose, and asthe sposa stooped to 
kiss his hand, he presented her with a beautiful silver crucifix which he 
requested her to keep as a memoria, and then he bid adieu to the abbess, 
and the yest. 
Monsignor C *s departure was the signal for the general departure. 
) The Priscipessa di Bisignano came next, paid her compliments to the 
nun, and gave her the parting embrace. All the company followed in 
succession. I too went up like the rest, and paid my devoirs to the spusa 
| elect, beginning with the indispensabie ‘ mi rallegro” One by one the 
| different equipages were announced, and the company retired, till we in 
turn entered our carriage and drove off; and nothing remained to us of 
the novel and interesting spectacle we had just witnessed, except its in- 
effaceable remembrance. 
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MEMOIR OF M. 'THIERS. 


Conclusion, 


On the 28th of July, Paris was, in effect, declared in a state of siege, the 
Duke of Ragusa having been virtually invested with a military dictatoiship 
The troops which had been collected around the Tuileries were put m 
motion The artillery was heard rolling through the streets. Civi) war 
raged in Paris Wnhat was to be the issue of this war? The savans, the 
men of letters, the majority of the soldiers themselves felt compassion for 
the people, and for the fate apparently awaiting them. M. Thiers ran tu a 
place of refuge, which be found in the house of a friend, in the valley of 
Montmorenci. In the office of ‘The Globe, M. Cousin spoke of the white 
flag as the only ensign the nation could recognize, anc reproached M. Pierre 
Lerouse with compromising his friends by the revolutionary tone which 
he was giving to bis journal. 

Among the m«st conspicuous of the journalists of that day, was an indi- 
vidual of tall and laak figure, abrupt but noble impulses, and serious aspect. 
At the first report of tke fire-arms, he shook his bead mournfully. Th«m 
he went, unarmed except with a walking cane, through the town, indifer- 
ent to the balls which were whizzing around him, and braving death with- 
out eeekirg tor victory. This individual, destined afterwards te play 4 sed 
but illustrious part, was then little known: his nome was Armand Car- 
rel. ‘Have you even a single battalion?” said he incessantly to his more 
sanguine friends. On the morning of the 28th, meeting M Etienre Arag 
(the brother of the astronomer of that name) who evinced much ardoar, be 
said to him, ‘Stop!’ and pointing to one of the populace. who was grease 
ing his shoes with the oil of a broken lamp, he said, ‘ Behold the people !— 
such is Paris!—ever ihe same levity—indifference—the appropriation o! the 
results of great and important actions to the most trifling uses. 

When M. Thiers had reappeared in Paris on the 30th, and presented 


himself at Lafitte’s, before receiving the commission to Neutlly (w hich we 
sball presently advert to), he expressed some anLoy ance ut ut steps had been 
taken in reference to the Duke of Orleans without comsu!tivg fim. Beran- 





ger (the poet) who bad a p ominent ehere in the transactions of these days, 
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replied with an ironical smile, ‘ [s it not quite natural, at such a moment, 
that the absent should be forgotten (’” 

In short, there can be no duubt, that an impression has universally pre- 
vailed, that after contributing w the utinost of his power by his writings. to 
raise the emeule, M. Thiers withdrew from its consequences, and did not 
reappear until the issue had become apparent. ‘ 

Having thus given the account of this passage in the public life of the 
subject of tbis notice which has been hitherto universally received and cre- 
dited, it is but just also tu give a narrative of the matter which has just 
been published, and which, though not avowedly authorized by M. Thiers 
himself, carries with it abundant iaterval evidence of the source from 
whence it has been derived. . 

M. Alexander Laya states, that on the 28th, orders had been given by 
the government ww arrest several depaties, and that warrants (Mao Jats d’- 
acréts) had beeu issued against the principal persons who had signed the 
protest of the press; that M. Royer Collard gave notice to M. Thiers that he 
as well as MM. Mignet and Carrel, would be arrested if they did not imme- 
— conceal themselves. This notice was given them on the evening of 
the 2Sth. 

An immediate decision on their paris was necessary. They hed taken a 
conspicuous part, which rendered them especially obnoxious. The go- 
vernment still retained its full power. The skirmishes between the troops 
and the people on the 28h seemed, according to M_ Laya, only to demon- 
Strate the teebloress of the popular resistance. MM. ‘Thiers, Mignet, and 
Cartel were well known, and if they did not retire, they might easily be ar 
rested, and if su, what would become of their intlaeace? These circum- 
stances, we are assured, were well considered at the bureaux by the prin- 
cipal journalis's, aud it was ihe opivion that they ought to withdraw trom 
the danger which threatened thom. Accordingly, at nine o'clock ia the 
evening, in the twilight, the three menaced victims departed from the of- 
tice of fae National, and took reiage in the neighbourhood of St. Denis. 

Refere quitiing Paris, M. Thiers ordered a confidential servant, who re- 
mained in Paris, to come to him the next morning with intelligence of the 
progress of the movement, having resolved to return to his post if it should 
appear that the popular resistance showed any promise of success. I! was 
on that day, Thursday the 29th, that the combat might be considered as 
seriously begun. The people had committed themselves, and the national 
cause offered sume hopes of saccess. MM. Thiers aud Mignet received the 
expected intelligence, and heard in their ietreat the echoes of the cannon- 
ade. They attempted to enter Paris by the Barriere St. Denis, but found 
the streets obstruvied. They accordingly passed along the outer boule- 
vards, to the Burriere des Batignoles, and descended through the Faubourg 
Chaussée d’ Aniin, to the olfice of the National, where they did not arrive 
until late in the afternoon. 

Thus, it appears, accurding to the report of the matter, which must be 
considered as authorized by the chief party, that the extent of M. Thiers’s 
absence was from the evening of the 28:h till the afternvon of the 29th, 
and that even during the early part of the day of the 29th, he was in the 
public streets of Parts, endeavouring to make his way through the tumult to 
the office of his jourual, and farther that MM. Armand Carrel (since dead) 
aud Mignet (stuli living], were with him. 

As tho oflive of the Nationa! had been the centre of the Jegal resistance, 
in the first instance, it had now become the head quarters of the armed in- 
surrection. There they met MM. Bastide, Thomas, and with them one 
who, during the three days, directed the movements of the people with 
great courage and ability—M. Joubert. 

Immediately alicr their arrival, MM. Thiers and Mignet went to the 
Hotel Latiite. The triumph of the people was now certain. MM. de Ler- 
nonvilie and d’Arguunt had been seut to Charles X. with a view to some ar- 
rangement. ‘Ihe Assembly of Deputies had resolved that they would 
listen to proposiiivns from the king ; but M. Thiers opposed this in the | 

strongest manner. ‘The question, he said, was no longer a change of mi- 
nistry, but a change ol dynasty. It was too late for any compromise. 

Tho difficulties of the conflict were over—those of the victory were now 
to begin, ‘i'wo centres of discussion, two political head-quarters, had been 
established. At the Elotel de Ville, Gen. Lafayette, who had taken the cum 
mand of the Natioual Guard, was surrounded Ly those who loudly demand- 
ed arepublic. A few voices of the many shouted‘ Napoleon II.’ 

At the Hotei Lafitte, all minds inclined favourably to the establishment 


of aconstitutio.al monarchy, with representative institutions, after the 
pattern of those of (he United Kingdom. With M. Lafitte himself, this had 
long been an object of favourite contemplation, and had, in fact, been auti- 
tipated, ‘i'he name of the Duke of Orleans was pronounced asa person 


well fitted, by his character and his historical antecedents, to be elevated ‘0 


| very name of Bourbon wou 


sage? That this gentleman,’ luoking towards M. Thiers, ‘ should lave 
dared to under:ake it, | cau easily conceive ; fur he does not know us. But 
you who have beeu received into our acquaintance, and ought to be able to 
appreciate our feelings—oh ! we can never torgive you this offence against 
us.’ 

M. Thiers, however, pressed on tke duchess the necessity that he should 
personally confer wi'h the duke. ow t 
few minutes, and returned, accompanied, not by the duke, bat by his sister, 
Madame Adelaide, and all his children, except the Dake of Chartres, who 
had gone to join his regiment at Joigny. : 

They assured M. Thiers that the Duke of Orleans was absent at Raincy. 
Then ensued between M. Thiers, the duchess, aud the family, one of those 
scenes of which the recollection can never be effaced from the minds of 
those who were present, and which possess true historical interest. 13 

M. Thiers laid before them all the dangers and difli-ulties of the crisis 
which had arrived. 

‘ The neutrality adopted by the duke, his absence from the royal pre- 
sence during the existing struggle, his previous disapproval of the measures of 
the court, would, in any event, ideatify him more or less with the revula- 
tion; that if the existing age must fall, of which there seemed now no 
reason to doubt, and the duke dec 
measures now proposed, a repubiic would certainly be tried. Who couid 
then foresee the consequences of such a return to the situation of 1793 ? 
Evidently the mostelevated personages would be the first victims. The 

if awaken hatred and excite vengeance; and 
the Duke uf Orleans would not be protected by a popularity which he 
wou d compromise by retiring at the moment when his presence would have 
seconded the effurts of the people to detend their liberty menaced and their 
rights violated. | He wonld be reckoned among the enemies of popalar in- 
stitutions. The republic would re-erect scaffolds, and excesses would fol- 
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low. In fine, the name of the Duke of Orleans had been already proclaimed, | 


and had been received in such a manner as to encourage him to present 
himself to the people.’ “ 

The resolution of the duchess appeared to waver before these reasons. — 
But it was on Madame Adelaide, the Duke’s sister, that they seemed to make 
the deepestimpression. She replied, and with great clearness showed that she 
appreciated the peculiar position in which her brother and his family were 
placed. She was impressed, also, with the noble part which her brother 
would have to perform ia the difficulty of the nation ; to snatch the people 
from the consequences of revolutionary excesses, by preventing the estab- 
lishment of a republic. She declared that she woald answer for her bro- 
ther; that she would guarantee his consent, and she authorized M. Thiers 
to announce this officially to those who sent him. M. Thiers thought he 
could not retarn without some more conclusive solution of the difficulty, and 
demanded of Madame Adelaide whether, in her brother’s absence, she 
would consent to present herself personally to the Deputies; on which the 
lady, rising with much dignity, said— 

*{ will go, certainly. { will not hesitate to put faith in the word of a man, 
and it is natural that a sister should risk her life for her brother.’”* 

It was agreed that General Sebastiani should return for Madame Ade- 
laide; and MM. Thiers and Scheffer departed for the Chamber of Deputies, 
where it had been arranged that they should make their report. 

They had scarcely entered the Faubourg de Roule, than they fouad them- 
selves obstructed by the vopulace, who were in a state of great excitement, 
some shouting ‘ Vive Napoleon II.!’ and others, ‘ Vive la Republique 
The name of the Duke of Orleans was as yet in no one’s mouth, No one 
appeared among the people even to think of the possibility of one so 
nearly convected with the fallen family being admissible to the vacant 
throne. 

It was nut without considerable difficulty that M. Thiers sacceeded in 
crossing the Place de ta Concorde, and the bridge Having arrived at the 
chamber of provisional assembly, he feund deputies, combatants of the 


streets, and journalists mingled together, and the greatest confusion prevail: | 


ing. Some weretor establishing a provisional government. No partly knew 
what course to take M. Thiers reported the result of his mission. But 
every one had his own project; messages were sent to and fro between the 
Palais Bourbon and the Chamber of Peers. M. Dupin insisted that some 
definitive government must be decided on. Messengers from the peers ar- 
rived with the information that all possible combinations had been suggest- 
ed there, but that the members did not arrive at a settlement of the ditticul- 
ty. Ip the midst of this confusion M, Remasat, the editor of The Globe, 
who had been the first to sigu the protest of the journalists, saggested means 
of extrication from their embarrassment. He communicated to M Thiers, 
his suggestion to nomiuate the Dake of Orleans Lieutenant-General of the 





the throne, The part played by the Duke was as yet one of the strictest 
neutrality. Al‘hough in the neighbourhood of St. Cloud, he did not show 
himsel! in the royal presence, gave no countenance to those proceedings 
which led to the revolutivn, and offered no condulence for its result. ' 

Sore of the mouarcicial party expressed doubts whether the Duke would | 
lend himse'f to the proposed measures. He had as yet given no sign. M. | 
Thiers advised M. Lafitte to assume the responsibility of committing the | 
Duke to the revolation without waiting for pis sanctiun. M_ Lafitte ‘besi- 
tated = M. Thiers represented the danger of delay ; that the partizans of a| 
sepublic were gaining the ground which the friends of the monarchical go- | 
vernment were surrendering ; that besides, there was nothing tu fear ; he 
could throw the responsibility of the measure, if necessary, on the uncone | 
trollable ardour of those by whom he was surrounded. 

in short, M. Thi-rs proposed to put in immediate circulation a procla- | 
mation in favour of the Dake of Orleans, which he composed on the 
spot. 

This document was as follows :— 

‘Charles X. cannot return to Paris. 
people tu be sted, 

‘A republic would expose us to frightfal divisions: it would embroil us 
with Europe. 

_* The Dake of Orleans isa prince devoted to the cause of the revolu- 
von. 

‘The Duke of Orleans has never fought against ne. 

* The Dake of Orieans was at Jemappes. 

* The Duke of Orleans has fought under the tricolor flag. 
Orleans will again do so. We desire no other. 

_‘ The Duke of Orleans has not offered himself. He awaits the expression 
of our will. Let us proclaim our wish, and he will accept the charter. as we 
have always understood and desired it. Lt is from the French people that 
the will hold the crown, 

This proclamation immediately appeared in the National, the Courrier 
Francais, and the Commerce. 

‘Thus,’ says a conteinporary writer, ‘ to overturn one dyna‘ty the united 
energies of an entire people were necessary ; to establish another, a sheet 
of paper isssued by a deputy and three journalists, was sufficient.’ The 
object, however, was not attained without some expressions of dissent’ When 
M. Thiers and his colleagues walked froin the office of the National to the 
exchange, with this printed panegyric on the Duke in their hands they 
were filled with apprehensioa at the surprise they excited among the pub 
lic, whom they encountered in the streets, and still more by the storm of 
hisses with which they were saluted at the Bourse. 

These circumstances occurred on the afternoon and evening of Thursday 
the 29th. Ou Friday morning nothing had yet been heard of the Duke of 
Orleans. Whether or wot he would jend himself to the course which had 
been taked, or inierfere at all in the movement, nO person was able to say 
Delay was full of peril,a decisive step must be taken. 

MM. Thiers and Sebastiani were at the Hotel Lafitte 
proposed to M Thiers to go to Neuill , 


He has caused the blood of the 


The Duke of 


r se ms M. Sebastiani 
) and see the duke . 
certain his sentiments, but M. Thiers was personally va ed voyage 
it was therefore arranged that he should take with him a letter 
signed by MM. Sebastiani and Lafitte, introducing him, and requesting the 
duke to place full confilence in the propositions with which he was com- 
missioned, M. Scheffer, who was personally known to the Orleans f 
agreed to accompany him. 

The Prince of Moskwa (son in-law of M. Lafitte, ) lent his saddle horses 
and they departed for the chateau of the Dake of Orleans, at Neuill where 
he was supposed to be. : y ; 

The passage by the direct road, through the Champs Elysées, being ob 
structed, they rode by the streets, St. Lazare and Clich, to the ‘quarters of 
the Batignolies. tere they were stopped, suspected of being royalists 
making (heir escape, and were brought before the mayor of the arrond s- 
sement, who, on ascertaining their object, set them at liberty. They con- 
tinued their ronte, and afier some further difficulties, arrived, in fine, at the 
chateau, ‘The door was, however, shut in their faces! Thas were the 
bearers of a crown received. 

When their persons were recognized by M. Oudart, one of the attendants 
of the family, they were admitted, and introduced to the study of the duke, 
where, after a few minutes, the duchess presented herself. While M. 
Thiers unfolded to ber the tenor of the message of which they were the 
bearers, ber louk b:came serious and severe. And when, in fine, she 
learned that it proposed to place on the brow of her busband the crown 
torn from the head of an old man, who had ever proved towards her family 
a faithtul and generous ‘riend, she addressed M. Schetfer with mach appa- 
rent emotion — 


* Sir,’ said she, * how could you consent to be the bearer of such a mes- 


amily, 





* Hisivire de dix Ans. Vol. i. chap. iv,-vi, 





kingdom. At the instance of M. Thiers, General Sebastiani accordingly 
made that proposition as a step preparatory to a final and conclusive settle. 
ment of the goverament. The title of king. proposed suddenly, might be 
dangerous. That of Lieutenant-General, beingjoaly temporary and provi- 


) sional, would not startle the timid, nor provoke the opposition of the anti- 


n Onarchis's, and would give time for the more deliberate reconstitution ot the 
state. This proposition was promptly and unanimously adopted. 

Ihe Dake of Orleans was accordingly invited to Paris to be invested 
with the new authority. A deputation of twelve deputies, with M. Gallot 
as president, was accordingly commissioned to bear this invitation to 
Neuilly. 

On the morning of the 31st, M. Thiers had his first interview with the 
Duke of Orleans, who had arrived at the Palais Royal at midnight. In the 
course of the day a tumultuous meeting of the more ardent of the partisans 
of arepublic was held at the oflice of Zhe National, at which M. Thiers 
endeavoured to dissuade his friends from farther recourse to force, and after 
much discussion proposed to conduct a deputation from them to the dake. 
Six were accordingly selected for this interview, and they accompanied M. 
Thiers to the Palais Royale that evening, where they were received by the 
duke in the gallery of the battle scenes, painted by Horace Vernet. 

On this occasion a conversation is said to have taken place between them 
and the Duke on the general principles of government. The duke frankly 
and openly declared himself the partisan ot legal resistance to the encroach- 
ments of despotic power, but firmly opposed to revolutionary excesses, He 
recalled the events of the past, he painted the excesses of the republic and 
the convention. 

M. Cavignac, interrupting him, requested him not to forget that his (Ca- 
vignac’s) father was a member of the convention. 

*So was mine,’ promptly replied the duke, ‘ and I do not, therefore, the 
less respect his memory.’ 

M. Thiers, during this interview, observed perfect silence. The young 
republicans were not slow to perceive that their cause was lost. 

‘Well,’ said Thiers, after a pause—‘ what think you of the Dake ? 

* C'est un bon-homme,’ said M. Bastide. 

‘C'est un 221!’ said M. Thomas. 

‘Il n'est pas franc,’ said M. Cavignac. 

This was the last interview of these actors in the great drama of July, 
1830. Each subsequently pursued his own course. M. Thiers rose, as we 
shall see, to the highest political honours, to office, and to affluence. The 
others lived to desceni into the dangeons of a prison, their former friend 
being in the plenitude of his ministerial power. 

When the new royalty was established, a ministry was formed, including 
all shades of opinion, and composed of materials so heterogeneous that it 
was a political impossibility tnat they could !ongcohere. In this cabivet the 
Baron Louis, an early patron of M. Thiers, was mivister of finance. M. 
Thiers was appointed a councillor of state, an office having some analogy 
to that of a privy coancillor in England, and which, like the latter, has no 
very important functions; but it was arranged that without accepting the 
formal ttle of the office, M. Thiers should perform the duties of chief se- 
cretary to the minister of finance. This office afforded him opportunities of 
information and experience in administrative details, under the immediate 
instruction of the most eminent financier of the day, which he turned to profit 
with his usual ability. 

In the cabinet council dissensions were soon manifested. It was split into 
two parties, one of which advocated resistance to the party of the move- 
ment, and the other advised progression. 
ed by MM. Casimir Perier, Molé, Baron Louis, M. Guizot, and M. de 
Broglie, and the latter by MM. Dupont de |’Eure, Lafitte, and Lafayett. 
Phese differences ultimately produced the dissolation of the administration. 

The movement party having prevailed, M. Lafitte became the head of 
the succeeding cabinet, and, as such, was appointed president of the council 
of ministers. [mmediately after the interview of the Baron Louis with the 
king at the Palais Royale, at which the former resigned his office of minis- 
ter of finance, M. Thiers was sent for. On entering the presence of Louis 
Philippe, the first words the king addressed to him were— M. Thiers, are 
you ambitious?” An explanation foliowed, and, much to tbe surprise of M. 
Thiers, the king offered him the ministry of finance which the Baron Louis 
had just resigned. 

M. Thiers did not affect to conceal his ambitious hopes for the future, but 
he begged his majesty to reserve so higb an honoar, and so eminent a proof 
of his confidence for a future day, when more advanced age, and more ma- 
ture experience would enable him to accept such an office with greater con- 
fidence in his own fitness for it, than he was then able to feel. The king, 
however, pressed the matter, and observed that the Baron Lonis had him- 


* ‘Jira, mon cher M. Thiers,’ dit elle, ‘ certainement, j’irai; on ne se 
defier pas d’une femme, et il est naturel qu’ure sceur risque sa vie pour son 
frere.— Etudes Historiques, I. 115. 





The dachess thereupon withdrew tor a | 


lined to come forward and accept the | 


The former course was advocat | 
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self expressly advised his appointmen:. In fine, M. Lafitte was charged 
with the oflice, wits M. Thiers, us secretary, the latter assuining all the ac- 
tive and laborious duties, 

The cabinet thus formed, and known as the ministry of the 2nd Novem- 
ber, consisted of MM. Lafitte, Dupont ae |’Eure, Sebastiani, Soult, Montal- 
ivet, de Rigny, and Merilaou. 

While M. Thiers laboured in the Hote! of Fiaances under che practised 
| superintendence of Baron Louis, he hed little opportunity of assuming any 
| Conspicuous position in public affairs. The barou, an experi an- 
cier, left him only a subordinate part to play. Accustomed to regard him 
as an intelligent young man that he formeriy patronized and admitied to a 
| place at his table, he still addressed him by the materual phrase, Mon en- 
fant, and used to leugh heartily at the opinious which the yoathfal ardour 
of Thiers would prompt him tu utter, and which only betrayed to his supe- 
| rior the extent of his financial inexperience. All this, however, was Com- 
pletely changed, when M. Lafitte took the portfolio of the finances. Being 
also president of the council, and having private business, to engage a por- 
tion of his attention, the whole burthen of the finance department feli apon 
M. Thiers, who, instead of being, as under the Baron Lonis, an inconside- 
rably subordinate and a pupil, found himself, under the title of secretary, the 
real head of the department, at a crisis when the country was reduced to 
) the brink of a bankruptcy at home, and menaced with invasion from abroad! 
| He was fally sonsible of the imporiaace of his position, and the personal ad- 
| vantages to be gained from it. Accordingly, betore he assamed the posi- 
| tion he saw open tu him, he announced to M. Lafitte his intention to resiga 
| with Baron Louis. Lafitte, sensible how necessary his aid would be in an 
| office in wiich he had just been drilled for tour months by so experienced a 
| superior, and conscious of his own complete ignorance ot the techuical offi- 
| ciai details, found himself obliged to go to the king and announce the impos- 
sibility of his retaining oflice, unless M. Thiers could be induced to render 
him that assistauce which he alone couid, at that moment, give. The con- 
seq uence of this proceeding was, that an express commau! was sent by the 
| king to M. Thiers, that the interests of the state demanded that he should 
| retain the place of under secretary of state in the department of finance. 
| The first impulse of a young man such as Thiers was, entertaining a pro- 
| found consciousness of his Own capacity and talents, and having his respect 
| for official traditions shaken by the study ot a succession of revolutions, and 
| the personal observation of, and participatiun in, at least one, was to over- 
turu all received ideas, and to establish a new system—a dangerous step, 
more especia!ly in the fiuances. A mure umortunale moment for experi- 
ments of the kind could scarcely have been selected. ‘The country was 
shaken to its ceotre Emeutes were everywhere menacing. The south 
hesitated to submit to the laws of 1830. La Vendée had already again ta- 
ken uparms, The city of Lyons showed symptoms of revolt. Sull M. 
Thiers was not deterred from his innovations upon the sensitive ground of 
taxation. What Napoleon in the plenitude of his power, or the Bourbons, 
in the security of protound nationai tranquillity, had not dared to aitempt, 
M. Tiners did not hesitate to propose, araid the storms which gathered round 
the throne of the Barricades. The system of taxation which had not been 
{attempted to be disturbed, in all the vicissitudes of administration, since 
| 1791, when it was settled by the constituent assembly, was now to be over- 
| thrown, not for the relief of the tax-payer, but to enable the government to 
| plunge its hand deeper into the pockets of the people, and augment the 
| gross amount of the finances. ‘The more the taxes are varied,’ said M. 
| Thiers, ‘the more properties they will reach, and this principle must be 
| applied in every variety of form.’ * Taxation is an art,’ said he, ‘ which is 
ina state of progressive improvement, and which, it is to be hoped, will 
| soon attain the highest degree of perfection! By the new law a million of 
| individuals will be liable to contribution who were exempt under the old 
system!’ Sach was the character of the first measures projected by the 
prine instigator of the revolution of July ! 
| At this time M. Thiers made his debut in the chamber, not as a deputy 
| but as the rvyal commissioner, authorized to defend the projects of law, on 
| the subject of finance, which were submitted to the chamber. It 1s a cu- 
| rious incident in the life of this parliamentary orator, in these his first at- 

tempts he excited so much disgust on the part of the chamber, that M. La- 
fitte was compelled by the majority to engage that tue bills which were to 
be subsequently introduced, should be supported by himself, and that he 
would not continue to inflict upon the members his most intolerable under 
secretary! Yet this man has since proved to be incontestibly the most pow- 
erful orator in the French chambers. What, it will naturally be asked, was 
| the cause of the invincible repugnancy which he excited? We are told by 
those who were witnesses of those proceedings that the tone of carelessness 
(insouciance) aud levity which he assumed gave offence; that his long 
speeches ia which facis were loosely and inexactly cited ; figures given 
with flippancy, s> erroneous that they were often exposed on the spot, were 
| too much like lectures, or articles read from one of the journals. In fine, 
\ the house regarded M. Thiers as an adventurer, who came to retail his gath- 
| erings of history aud literature from the tribune. Such were the first essays 
of M. Thiers as a parliamentary speaker, and the result was so unpromising 
| tha: his friends began to despair of his political prospects, 

Meanwhile diflicalties continued to multiply around the cabinet from 
other causes. Its intrinsic feebleness was such that it was evident it cou'd 
not long subsist. It was discovered by M. Lafitte, that the king himeelf 
was interfering, without his knowledge, in the business of the state, and 
juatly considering such interference not consistent with the principle of min- 
isterial responsibility, he resolved to resign. 

Having toreseen the approaching dissolution of the cabinet, M. Thiers 
anticipated it, and resigned his office before the retirement of his friend aud 
patron. ‘Swallows,’ says a contemporary writer, who noticed this step, 
‘are endowed with an instinctive presentiment of the falling of buildings in 
which they have fixed themselves, and fly away betimes.’ 

A more respectable construction, however, bas been put on this proceed- 
ing of M. Thiers, by some who are not generally too fnoutehle to bim.— 
The circumstances which have been mentioned as the cause of this resig- 
nation are as follows :-- 

Daring this short administration, while M. Thiers virtually held the min- 
istry of finances, circumstances occurred and reports became prevalent in 
public, and were, without much affectation of reserve, repeated by the 
press, which greatly embiltered the life of this statesman, and have entailed 
| on his reputation injurious consequences, which will probably never be 
| effaced. These attacks assumed a form so definite, that nothing but a pub- 
lic and explicit re‘utation of the charges brought against M. Thiers could 
| by possibility deprive them of their most mischievous effects upon him, and 
| unfortanately that public refutation was never offered. In short, he was 
| accused of sharing in the improper gains derived from douceurs, received 

for appointments to offices in the ministry of finances. That the nominees 
| did pay the douceurs has not, we believe, been disputed. But it was not 
proved that M Thiers was the receiver of them. 

A writer, who appears to have been well informed, states that one of the 
oldest and most attached friends of M. Thiers, with tears in bis eyes and his 

front suffused with a blusn of honest shame, informed him of this deplorable 
| circumstance. He affirms that the traffic referred to was carried on in the 
name of M. Thiers by one whom it was impossible that he could denounce ; 
that M. Thiers was deeply affected at it; and that be instantly, upon being 
made acquainted with it, renouncing all his ambitious hopes, aod looking 
down with grief from the elevation to which he had raised himself to his 
original posilion, determined to descend to his former station, and withdraw 
| into the ranks of private life; that he went to M_ Lafitte, contided to him the 
bitter misfortune of his situation, with a tone of simplicity and fraukness of 
rare occurrence. He had resolved, he said, to quit the ministry, tv return 
to those labours whieh he had pursued before the revolution of July, and 
feeling the impossibility of offering the only refutation of the injurious re- 
ports which would be conclusive, he hoped at least to silence them by his 
retreat, On this occasion M Lafitte displayed towards bim all the affection 
and sympathy of a parent, consuled him, and enabled bim to stop the fur- 
ther progress of the discreditable traffic. ‘The king, informed of the circam- 
stances, joined M Lafitte in reassuring M. Thiers, and in eflacivg from his 
| mind the unfavourable impressions which remained upon it.* 
It gives us pleasure to quote this authority in refutation of injurious ru- 
| mours, which even atil!l continue to be credited. It untortunately happens 
with public men in every country, that charges against them once getting 
into circulation, can never be entirely neutralized, bo matter how concla- 
sive their refatation may be. A huudred persons will hear the slander for 
one that will listen to its refutation; and unhappily the public takes greater 
pleasure in believing ill of those who have risen to emidence than in credit- 
ing their vindication. Pim 

In fine, M. Lafitte retired from the ministry on the 13th March, 1831, and 
the under secretary having previously resigned, Casimir Perier succeeded 
to the presidency of the council and ministry of the interior. M. Thiers 
made a voyage io the south to canvass the electors of Aix, whose suffrages 
he hoped for at the next election, and in this canvass he was supported by 
the new ministry, notwithstanding his connexion with the oulgoing cabinet 
and bis resignation of office. In fact, it was known to those in power that 
he would support their measures and oppose bis late colleagues. Under the 
ministry of Lafitte, M. Thiers was the soal of the movement party ; he 
only spoke of crossing the Rhine; of raismg again in aly the old flag of 
Napoleon's victories. On his retura from the south, however, his tone was 
totally changed. The country, he declared, could only be saved by peace, 
and as Lafitte’s zeal in favour of the movement was surpassed by that of his 
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under secretary, Casimir Perier found himself equally eurpassed by the same 
person in his advocacy of the pacification of Europe, and the strengthening 
the foreign alliances. ; ; , j | i 

M. Thiers, however, or his friends speaking for him, defend him against 
this charge of inconsiste They say that he differed from M. Lafitte be- 
fore the dissolution uf his cabinet; that in his private conversations with 

him he adjured him not to allow himself to be allaced by the mere attrac- 
tion of a hallow larity, bat to adopt the conservative policy, and protect 
the new monarchical institutions from the factions which threatened them. 
He declared that although he would resign with M. Lafitte, he would ne- 
vertheless defend the principles of order and of resistance against the ene- 
mies of the sew government. Such conversations, it is said, took place in 
the presence of several members of Lafitte’s family, who are liviag wil- 
nesses of them. 

All this may be perfectly true, and yet the inconsistency charged against 
M. Thiers remains unexplained. M. Thiers knew of the approaching 
changes in the government long before they occurred, and nothing could 
be more natural than to amoothe the way to his future course by such con- 
fcrences. It rendered the transition less abrupt. 

Be this as it may, M. Thiers and bis former friend and patron were 
thenceforward mutually estranged, and it was evident that the former 
eatiered from an uneasy consciousness of the awkwardness of his new 
— towards the late president of the council. After his election, and 

is opening 8 in favour of the new cabinet and against his friends, M. 
Thiers could not conceal his efforts to avoid personal communication with 
his former friend. An amusing example of his want of tact in permitiing this 
feeling to be visible in the chamber, is related. There are two doots lead- 
ing into the chamber. The habitual seat of M. Lafitte was at the extremity 

the lowest bench on the left next to one of these doors, and in the po- 
Sition most remote from the other. Before the dissolution of the Lafitte 
cabinet, Thiers invariably entered the chamber by the door on the left next 
the seat of Lafitte, stopping, as he passed, to chat with his friend. A/ter its 
diss>lution, he jast a> invariably entered at the right hand door, to avoid 
the necessity of such a conversation! 
——— ~~ 
THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER. 
( Conclusion.) 

One day Lord Arthur surprised her weeping. 

* Warat is the meaning of this, Alice?’ he exclaimed. ‘Iam no friend 
to sentiment.’ 

‘ Ah, Arthur, Arthur,’ said she, and threw her arms around him, ‘if the 
days could again return—thuse cays of bliss and love which we passed so 
lately; if we might again be all in all to each other- You are still all in 
ali to me, Arthur. Tell me what have I done to merit, she hesitated, ‘to 

roduce this change? What can I do, dear Arthur, that will please you as 
before, that will make you once again what you have been to me?’ 

Her tears were flowing very fast, and the tones in which the words were 
uttered were so earnest that it seemed they must penetrate the soul. But 
what can move the heartless? Lord Arthur disengaged himself from her 
arms, and coolly said,— 

‘ Did you realiy suppose, Alice, that the fond, foolish days of our honey- 
moon were to make the histury of our lives? We are not responsible tor 
the endurance of intense affections, Of course time will tell upon them as 
upon allelse. Allow me express to you once, in a manne: so emphatic 
that it need never be repeated, that I dislike sentiment and scenes The 
repetition of this kind of thing can only produce an estranging effect upon 
me. Yo.umay be as happy as any other wile if you will lay down this 
foolish sentiment. I shall desire to see you so. Itis my purpose always to 
provide for you handsomely; you will not find your wants alone, but your 
wishes gratified as far as my purse can doit; but as for the sort of thing 
which marked our first days, it nas died a natural death, and you must not 
expect me longer to hover about you in the lover tashion—it would be a 
tax that my manhood could ill endure. Let us now understand each other, 
— remember that you cannot more offend me than by repetition of scenes 

ike this.’ 

And with the last words he left the room. 

Poor Alice! this cool, clear, pitiless address explained to her in a mo- 
ment the extent of her woe; it destroyed on the instant the hope to which 

she had clung, that some passing cloud had overcast her husband’s mind, 
which, blown over, would leave all as before. It might have taught her— 
but this she would not see—that he had no heart, that she had never pos- 
sessed his love, that what she had deemed earnest, fond attachment, bad 
been the mere indulgence of his fancy, which she had captivated. What a 
gult of sorrow was opened before her ! 

Who has herself endured the !oss of a husband’s love? has heard the ac- 
cents that once caressed her fondly grow strange and cold? has seen the 
charm that she was wont to inspire exchanged for indifference, the eye that 
used to dwell upot her with rapture’ now carelessly turned aside; has per 
ceived the thoughts that were once engaged upon her now hers no longer; 
has felt that whilst once all that she did charmed, now her most strenuous 
efforts to please excite but disgust? She, and she only, ean know what 
Alice now felt. 

She sought her room, and locking herself within it, she threw herself upon 
her couch and gave vent unrestrained to the extremity of her grief. She 
wept, perhaps, for hours; she had no consciousness of time; she wept till 
a kind of mental stupetaction was produced, and sbe no longer analysed her 
state or remembered the cause of her grief ; still under a sense of oppressive 
woe the tears fiuwed on, and if they ceased for a few minutes they flowed 

ain. 

At length she beard a tapping at her door; it was her maid, who came 
to say that his lordship had sent word that he should not dine at home, nor 
probably retura till late. 

* Very well, Jenkins,’ she said, without admitting the maid; ‘I am not 
myself well, and | shall not dine to-day. Let some slight refreshment be 
placed in my adjoining dressing-room.’ 

This little interruption called her to recollection. She saw that wisdom 
and duty alike forbade her to despair, aud demanded from her fortitude 
and effort She took some refreshment and felt herself revived, She re- 
membered that the Author of her being, who had been to her a God of 
many mercies, had permitted her present sorrow to fall upon her. She 
knew not why, but she was sure it was not without some end of good. She 
implored Him with all the fervour of her ardent soul to grant her submis- 
sion, fortitude, and wisdom, and she did not ask in vain. The very sense of 
resignation brought some reliet. As she pondered mach and searchingly 
upon the case, she saw that the faint hope, which she would not yet abandon, 
of retrieving in any degree her husband's love, was to appear before him 
cheerful—not alone to yield him all that a wile could render of love and 
duty, but still to appear as attractive as possible in his eyes; she saw that 
grief, remonstrance, and saddened looks, would but widen the breach, and 
having taken her resolution, one more difficult to execute than some de- 
tached act of mighty heroism, she strung her nerves aud braced her courage 
for the effort. 

She was glad that Lord Arthur did not appear again during the day ; her 
reddened eyes and swollen features would have ill resporded to his ex- 
hortation. Her indisposition atforded her pretext for not appearing before 
any of her own servants, excepting her maid who attended to undress her, 
and who she hoped would altribute her appearance to the headach of which 
sbe complained. 

The next morning at breakfast Alice wore an air which, if it did not 
amount quite to cheerfulness, was at least tranquil and removed from me- 
lancholy. Lord Arthur treated her with extreme politeness: he proposed 
their immediate return to England and establishment in his house in town, 
observing that he hoped the change of life would amuse and please hear. 

Alice immediately acceded to the proposition. She felt how utterly 
powerless were all external things to amuse and please her whilst his love 
was wanting; but she did not express a sentiment which in his present 
mind it would but have wearied him to hear. 

A fortnight later found them establisted in a handsome house in 
Square. ford Arthur fitied up Alice’s apartments with all that could 
please her taste or conduce to her comfort. She desired to believe this a 
mark of reviving fondness, and she thanked him for it with so much heart 
and warmth, that for the moment a spark of past feeling was rekindled in 
his mind, This spark was fanned by the circumstance that Alice excited 
every where considerabie admiration. Altered as she was, she was still 
a lovely creatare—grtuceful, elegant, and fascinating. His family received 
her well, and she attracted attention wherever she was presented. It was 
whispered ‘hat she was the most lovely woman in town, and Lord Arthur 
both perceived and heard of the prestige in her favour. For a few brief 
weeks this admration accorded to her by others seemed half to reopen his 
eyes to the value of bis late neglected wife. 

Alice’s sanguine temperament took comfort and encouragement. How 
anxiously she strove to fan the flame! how carefully she sought to consult 
his taste and wishes in her slightest action, to avoid all—the merest nothings 
—which she conceived might contradict them! and if the contrast some- 
times strack peinfu'ly upon her mind between the ‘present state of things 
and those days when no such anxious care was needed, when his partial 
fondness saw all she did as right and lovely because she did it, she knew 
that such regret wes vain; and if she could not bar her heart against the 
entrance of such saddening thoughts, at least she did not harbour them 
there: she rather looked brightly forward with longing anticipation to the 
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return to something like the happivess of tho past. And when again he 
addressed to her a few words of tenderness they thrilled upon her ear and 
sank into her soul, and sent the tear-drop to her eye and the colour to her 
cheek. Never had his love appeared to her so immeasurably precious as 
now, when after believing she had lost it, it gave promise of reviving again. 

But it was a short lived promise. Alice’s budding hopes were soon to be 
blasted anew! Lord Arthur’s pride had been excited, and his vanity flat- 
tered by the admiration which his wife had excited ; but the novelty of her 
first appearance was soon , and as she became an incorporated mem. 
ber of his lordship’s circle, and whilst she was making real ground, no 
longer exciting mere applause, he relapsed again into entire indifference, 
and she realised the truth that ‘ hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ Sick, 
indeed, was her sad heart. Still Lord Arthur treated her with the external 
decency of respect, with polite courtesy. He preserved appearances before 
the world, she alone knew ihe extent of the change which had passed upon 
him. There was nothing to scandalise society. It wasin her maby days of 
sad solitude, in his altered manner, in the absence of his once tender tond- 
ness, in the cessation of that oneness of feeling and volition which had drawn 
them always in the same direction, in the indications of disgust and impa- 
tience, which, not visible to those around, were too well perceived by ber 
sensitive and susceptible mind on occasions when her bodily indisposition 
disqualified her trom taking her part in society with her nalive grace and 
her acquired powers, aud when she especially felt her claim upon a hus 
band’s sympathy. It was in proois like these that she learned the utter 
estrangement of his soul. 

Mrs, Newby was staying with them; her eyes could not but be open to 
the real state of things, for she had witnessed those blissful days of unbound- 
ed devotion which had preceded their marriage; she had received letters 
from Alice during the months following it which spoke oi bliss such as 
earth seldom offers, and Lord Arthur’s courteous politeness and Alice’s at- 
tempts to appear happy could not now blind her. She was deeply grieved, 
but with true wisdom, and with the affection of a friend worthy of the 
name, she made not the most distant reference to the subject to Alice. She 
sought, however, to amuse and encourage her by a number of small devices, 
ana by drawing forth ber attractions with equal amrability and skill before 
Lord Arthur, she often induced from him a word or loox of admiration or 
approval, which she saw acted as a most efficacious cordial upun Alice’s 
sunken spirit. She was an influence for good in the house ; both husband 
and wife enjoyed her visit and lamented its conclusion. At length it did 
conclude, and they were left alone again. Heavily dragged on the days, 
for Lord Arthur was almost always absent, and when he did appear he was 
coolly polite. The time for Alice’s accouchement drew near. She requested 
him to permit her to invite her sister tu pass that season with her, He re- 
fused her, ‘Your relations, Alice, must visit us at a time when they can 
receive the honours due to the connexions of my wife.’ 

‘But, my dear Arthur, I am full of fears. My sister has passed through 
theee circumstances and she willcheerme. My dear Charlotte will expect 
no other attention than my love will show her. Do let me have her with 
me, I pray you.’ 

‘L am sorry to decline complying with any thing that you ask, Lady y 
tut I should feel it a derogation to my consequence that my wile’s sister 
should pass a month in a bedroom unseen Or unheard of except in the hon- 
ourable capacity of nurse ; and yet I could do nothing with her whilst you 
are laid aside: I fear you must forego this gratification.’ 

Alice said no more, nor did she mention her father’s aame; of course the 
same objection would have applied still more sirongly tu his preseuce, 111 
in body, and still more ill in spirit, she waited the time of her delivery; she 
waited it with fear, yet with fond desire: she would then, she thought, have 
an object on which to bestow her beart, and which would in time return 
her love. 

The neglected wife and motherless daughter met her hour alone, richly 
attended, so far as money could purchase attendance, but with nune to whis 
per in her ear the words of love and cheer. But where was her husband? 
How her heart yearned towards the absent father of her boy ! a cordial giv- 
en by his band, the words of tenderness falling from his lips, and how need- 
less would have been all other ministry! But he came not, and all the cares 
of hirelings, though they moved her gratitude, for she had a genile spirit, 
left her soul to pine. 

Ten or twelve hours after the birth he returned to his home, heard of the 
event, and visited his wife’s chamber. Weakened and excited, she did not 
exercise her usual self control ; she tuok his hand convulsively, and bursting 
into tears, exclaimed,— 

‘Ah, Arthur, I had hoped to have seen you sooner.’ 

Annoyed at the display in presence of doctor and menials, he yet felt a 
touch of self-reproach ; he saw also that soothing was necessary to his wite’s 
safety, so, subduing his displeasure, he said,— 








‘Calm yourself, my love, this distress will be as injurious to you as it is 
groundless. Urgent and une voidabtle business kept me at ——, and detained 
me reluctantly from your bedside.’ 

And Alice was calmed, Those soothing words had fallen sweetly on her 
ear, willingly credulous, and when his lordship left her soon after, she fell 
into a slumber and dreamed him all husband and all father, and herself the 
happiest of wives and mothers. 

His visits to her chamber were, however, few and far between. When 
he came and spoke to her some words of kindness, her heart was tonched 
and her hope was raised ; and then when he stayed long away, her state of 
restlessness, and anxiety, and Sugg net. though she endeavoured to 
couceal it from those around her and to calm and check it, yet gained upon 
her weakened nerves and induced fever. The alternations of hope and des. 
pair, with the revulsions of teeliag to which they gave rise, have shaken a 
stronger frame than hers. Alice became extremely ill. The ductor announ- 
ced to Lord Arthur that her life was in danger. 

‘ Her ladyship bas sometimes desired to see you, my lord, when it chanc- 
ed that you were absent ; and as it was of the first importance to the case 
that her mind should be kept at ease, I ventured to observe to her ladyship 
that we found it necessary, in order to preserve her perfectly quiet to deny 
your lordship’s wish to see her.’ 

This was addressed to Lord Arthur by the chief physician who was cal- 
led in to attend the case. His lordsbip bit his lips, but politely answer- 
ed,— 

‘The ruse was perfectly justifiable, Dr. M 
you for employing it. I beg you to send to me whenever you think it de- 
sirable that Lady should see me.” 

The doctor thanked his lordship for the permission and retired, felicita- 
ting himself that he should now save his case. Lord Arthur was summoned 
to the sick chamber within an hour. He was gentle and kind. He kept 
the house for the next few days, and often visited the sick-room, until the 
doctor pronounced the case out of danger. 

Alice’s fate, however, was prowotted notaverced. Consamptive disease 
had fixed its seed in her siight frame. The progress of that insidious mala- 
dy was almost imperceptible, even to Lerself, and within two months after 
her confinement she was in her drawing-room and her carriage again. Lord 
Arthur would sometimes pass a few livurs by her side, and would still tiad 
his time agreeably beguiled by the fascination of her conversation, or her 
music; he would still titfully and betimes admire her elegant form as it lay 
gracetully extended upon asofa, or look with pleasure upon her lovely fea- 
| tures. Occasionally he would accompany her in her drives in the Park, 
not indeed without reference to the preservation of appearances, but also, 
at least in part, because he found pleasure in her society. 

There was no return to the felicity which had preceded and followed 
their union, but at least there was a decrease of that heartless indifference 
which had fixed arankling arrow in Alice’s soul. The arrow seemed 
withdrawn, and she was gladdened; she was delighted in her infant, and 
when her husband was long away she would fondle and caress him, and 
rejoice to see his father’s features reflected in his infantine face. So things 
went on for two or three months, then seemed gradually to relapse into their 
former state. But the grief no longer came with the violence of surprise ; 
she had learned how insecure her tenure upon her husband’s heart (that he 
was devoid of heart she did not yet believe). She was progressing in Chris- 
tian grace and pious resignation, and her sensations of internal illness began 
to tell her that she would not be long on earth. 

One morning he abruptly informed her that he was going to Paris. 

‘To Paris, my dear lord! And will you not take me with you ?’ 

‘No, Alice, no; your health is not equal to the journey ; you are better at 
home.’ 

‘You will not make a very protracted stay, will you, Arthur? 
you go!’ 

‘To-morrow I set out; my stay is uncertain. You will find your cheques 
upon my banker answered without limitation ; indulge yourself with all that 
you desire, and go to visit your father, if you like: it will be better than 
receiving him here whilst I am not here to receive him.’ 

Alice, while she sighed over his indifference to herself, thought how much 
worse the case might be, how much worse it did stand witb some wives, 
and she felt a sort of thankfulness amidst her grief. Lord Arthur set out 
ee day. She fondled her infant and prepared for a journey two her 
ather. 

He had been but three days gone when one of those persons who love to 
gather and to spread all current scanda! made to Alice one of her venomous 
visits. After a few commonplaces, admiration of the infant, und flattery to 
the mother, she proceeded to inflict her sting. 
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day when she should have to rejoice again, and she hoped for ever, ina} ‘1 could not but come to tell you, Lady 








, how heartily ! grieve for 
your sorrows,’ 

Alice started, looked shocked, surprised, and puzzied. 

‘Your Ladyelp is aware, of course—ahem! I would not for worlds be 
the first to tell you—ahem!’ 

‘Jam aware of nothing. Has anything happened to my husband, my 
father, my sister? Can anything bave reached your ears which has not 
reached mine? Pray hasten to tell me what has happened.’ 

‘I would not for the world have been the person to broach to your lady- 
ship the unfortunate intelligence. I supposed, of course, you kuew it; but 
since it is not 30, and you drive me tw the point, it is No other than that Lord 
Arthur has gone off to Paris with another 3 

Alice looked for a moment aghast and stupified, then said,— 

‘ This is a false and cruel story; not a whisper has ever been breathed 
against the propriety of my husband’s conduct. I know not why you have 
poured this poison in my ears. I beseech you to leave me; you will do 
charity now, having thus stung me, to leave me to repose.’ 

‘I am grieved, Lady , to have shocked you, but the story is tuo 
true, and there are other stories also against his earlier life; it they have not 
reached your ear nour came into general circulation, it is only because he has 
been more careful than his neighbours, and it is only to preserve favour at 
court and to conceal the scandal that he is now gone to Parie:’ 

* Excuse me,’ said Alice, indignautly, rising to ring, ‘ excuse me if 1 wish 
to be alone, This is a crue) tale to bring to the ear of a wife, and as un- 
founded as it is cruel.’ And she left the room, sayiog tu the servant who 
was entering, ‘ Mrs, L——’s carriage.’ 

However unhappy Alice had hitherto been, no pang of jealuusy had yet 
shot into her soul; whilst she deplored her husband’s indifference to her- 
self, she had never suspected tbat be lavished fondness on another. She 
had, indeed, now professed disbelief, and she strove to disbelieve; but 
fears that the story was true gained unbidden ground in her mind, She 
spoke no word upon the subject, breathed no suspicion, no complaint, even 
to her nearest friend, and she wrote to her husband with unabated affection 
and cheerfulness, and with as much effort to interest him in her details, as 
though no word had reached her which could stand between them, But 
the sunken eye, the hollow voice, the downcast mien, which marked her 
from the hour of Mrs. L ’s fatal visit would have told to any cluse ob- 
server that some consummation had been added to her griet. Her father 
and her sister had indeed long since arrived at the sad persuasion that al 
was not well, for why else had she ceased to speak of the bright days of joy 
which she had once painted? Why else had they never been asked to come 
and witness her felicity? But they could only grieve in silence. Her bro- 
ther was closely engaged in his university studies, Her father was antici- 
pating her visit to him with a sad pleasere. The day before her journey 
she had entered the ante-room of one of her apartments and was engaged , 








| there examining a dortus seccus which was stowed into one of its cabinets. 


She was subtracting from it the duplicate specimens of Swiss plants to carry 
to her father, and was thinking with infinite tenderness of the absent, per- 
haps the guilty, husband, still so dear to her, whose hands had gathered them 
in days that seemed too happy to have been passed on earth, when her 
maid and housekeeper entered the adjoining room to pack there for the 
morrow’s journey. They were talking earnestly. 

‘Poor lady!’ said the housekeeper, ‘so good, so gentle, and patient as 
she is, and never a word of repining, but loving him through all, as if he 
were the best of husbands; but this last blow would break her heart if she 
knew it.’ 

Breathless and sick at heart, Alice had heard and suspected that she her- 
self formed the subject for the sympathy and yj \ty of her domestics. Her 
face burnt with blushes; shame to appear before them and so acknowledge 
that she had heard their words, perhaps the craving of despair to know 
more, held her to the spot. 

The maid replied, ‘Itis to be hoped that she never will know it; my 
poor lady is not long for this world, and it would be asin and shame to 
make her laat days more bitter than they are.’ 

‘ It would indeed,’ returned the bousekeeper ; ‘and I cannot help hoping, 
Mrs. Jenkins, that your friend Whitiker may have told you more than 
truth’ (Whitiker was Lord Arthur's valet). 

‘I wish, indeed, he had,’ replied the maid; ‘ but ke is not the man to do 
that. Besidea, Lord Arthur had given him money to seal his lips, and he 
tells me they will be sealed tu all but ms; and if he supposed that I talked 
with you, Mrs. Jackson, little is it that I should hear from him; bat | know 
that you are a trae person and silent as the grave, and that you love my 
lady no less than do myself. No, no; there is no mistake. It is just over 
again with this worthless woman what it was with my lady the frst seven 
or eight months of their marriage, and what it was three years ago with a 
mistress he kept very snugly in London (that never got abroad ; | do not 
suppose il was ever Been. but to Whitiker and her people, and Whitiker 
told me). Now she will take her turn .ike the rest; for half a year, or it 
m:y be a whole year, she will be allin life to him, and then he wil! pension 
her and forsake her, and well she will deserve it. But that my lady should 
have shared such a fate, that cuts me tc the heart, Mrs. Jeckeon.’ 

Alice heard no more, vacancy was stealivg over her senses, the cold 
dew #tood upon her brow; she had remained at first silent and motionless 
from sbame and emotion, sue was so now from extremity of illness; she 
could not utter a word to call for assistance, she leaned against the cabinet 
for support, and as her senses vanished, fe!’. 

The noise of ber fal] drew the women hastily to her side. Panic-stricken, 
they glanced at eacn uther, then raised her, carried her to her bed and ap- 
plied restoratives. When she revived, her maid, a faithful and attached 
creature, was hanging over her. 

‘ My lady,’ she said, ‘! fear I have been the cause of your illness; your 
ladyship had heard what was passing in the adjoining room? [ can never 
forgive myaelf, nor say how sorry I am for what | have done.’ 

‘1 had heard you, Jenkins. Make no reference to the past, never again 
allude to the subject, and if you love me, Jenkins, as I believe you do, speak 
of it to no one living. I will go and die with my father. I sha‘l not be 
long here; I desire much to preserve a tranquil and submissive tind; your 
entire silence will assist me.’ 

The maid wept and promised. 

Alice was too weak to travel for aday or two. When she arrived at her 
fathr’s door she was so languid and exbausted that he almost lifted ber trom 
the carriage, and then, as he supported her into the old room aud placed 
her in the easy-chair, and taking his seat before her, looked upon her faded 
face and glassy eye, and contrasted it with the gay, sunny Countenance, so 
beaming with happiness aud goodness, which had shone upon him but 
eighteen months betore, the big drops rolled fron: Lis manly eyes. 

* Oh, Alice, that | had kept you to myself and toa happier lot! that | had 
never permitted your visit to Newby Grange!’ he exclaimed, ‘I have 
given you to wretchedness and the tomb!’ = : 

* My dear, dear father, do not say so,’ she replied, much affected ; ‘J am 
certainly ill, and it would, perhaps, be {alse to flatter you with the idea that 
I shall recover; but my illness is sent by Heaven, and might have occurred 
thongh I had been still under your fostering care: it seems to we that the 
happiness of the mouths which preceded and followed my marriage were 
worth a common life, Indeed, my father, they embraced more ecstatic 
happiness than is spread over many a life which is not deemed unblessed. 
The memory of that time is most precious to me; | would not, if I could, 
undo the past. If I have been less happy of late, my serrow is sacred to 
mysel!; 1 still love my husband with unabated fervour. You, father, will 
recognise with me all that the holy tie of marriage claims, and which your 
Alice deligbts to yield.’ 

He pressed her hand and kissed her brow, but could make no reply. She 
pointed his attention to his grandson, who appeared in his nurse s arms be- 
tore the window. He took the child and blessed him. 

‘You and | will enjoy the babe together, father,’ said she, as fondling him 
she returned him to the nurse. 

The best doctor that the neighbourhvod could supply was employed to 
attend Alice, and her own physician came down frum London once in ten 
or,twelve days to see her. Both told the recior that there was no glimmer 
of hope that her life might be preserved. It was a question ouly of time. 
And, in fact, the father saw her fade from day to day. 

Charles Dancan was at the hall visiting his uncle; he bad not been in the 
neighbourhood since his last meeting wilh Alice, two days before bis jour- 
ney up to London tocommence the career which had been inspired by his 
love to her. He had heard of her marriage, and, bruised in spirit and 
viighted in hope, he had kept away. Still he pursued his profession, though 
the dear object which had led him to embrace it was deieated, yet he was 
niebted to Alice for having awakened his energies apd induced him, in- 
stead ef hanging a burden upon his uncle, to adopt the inore honourable 
course of exertion und self dependence. 

Now they were to meet again. The day after her arrival at the rectory 
he called there. It was an affecting interview to both. A glance oO! lis 
eye had once revealed to her all the secret ct his love, now his look ©k- 
pressed, not indeed passion, but unabated interest, respect, pity, ‘renesiiip, 
sad regret. There was before him the woman with whom le should have 
found bimselfso blessed, and to whom he fondly trusted be shou.d have re- 
turned a blessing, sinking into an untimely tomb, the victim, he suspected, 
though he did not know it, of an unhappy marriege—@ heartless mau. She 
who deserved a different lot, and he who would have secured cer a difier- 
ent lot, why, why, had they not been thrown together ? He did not length- 


en his visit, nor did he trast himself often to repeat it; 1t was too much lor 
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his fortitude, Alice heard with interest of his success in his preparation for 
the bar; but her fond and faithful heart never foz one instant wished her lot 
had been thrown in auother union, never for one instant wandered trom her 
lord. Estranged and faithless as,he was, her whule soul was bis, all her af- 
fections were yet twined around him, aud she lived in memory of the past. 

Bat her life was near its close. Her brother and sister had arrived; they 
had passed pot quite a fortuight at the rectory, when increased cough caused 
rupture of a bluod vessel in the lungs; the hemorrhage cou d not be 
stopped ; she felt that she was going, smiled upon those around, and point- 
ed apwards, grew fainter and fainter, and in afew hours sunk in the sleep 
of death. 

She had attempted te articulate, but the doctors had interposed. She then 
wrote upon paper, which was held before her. ‘ 

* Tell Lord Arthur that 1 know all, but that I loved him with faithful, 
unabated fervour to the end ; tell him that my soul still seut forth her thanks 
to him for the unutterable happiness which he had once given to me; tell 
him that I lived upon the memory of it; tell him that I died blessing bim 
and praying for blessings on him, and usk him to confide our son to my fa- 
ther’s training.’ 

. She motioned her father near her, pointed to the last sentence, and con- 
tinued writing, 

* Father, will you accept tae boy, my legacy to you, and plant him on your 
hearth in emp of your poor Alice ? 

The father sobbed, ‘ { will, I will, my child.’ er 

She was continuing to write, but the characters were illegible, the faint 
hand fell; she smiled upon them all and sank to rest. : 

‘The paper was sealed and sent to his lordship with the tidings of her 
death. “Lt is uo part of my story to describe Lord Arthur’s feelings on re- 
ceipt of this intelligence. He hastened to England, He did not deny his 
wile’s dying prayer. The boy blessed the rector’s solitary hearth, and 
grew up under his training not like his father. 





DONCASTER: ITS SPORTS AND SATURNALIA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS.”’ 


The course of Doncaster, under its present regulation, is free from every 
description of gambling booth or table. Formerly it was infested with 
gangs of the most desperate vagabonds that ever preyed on vulgar credulity, 
and every species of inventive machinery and novel implement of tempta- 
tion was hed recourse to, with a view to excite the cupidity of, and plunder 
the inexperienced. The most adroit of the London professors and houses, 
or schools, as they are termed, of itinerant thimble riggers, aud others, from 
all parts of the country, assembled, and were generally distributed over the 
course, and in every by-path (hereto, to prey upon the credulous multitude ; 
and so daring and desperaie were their depredations, as well in regard to 
their practices on the course as to their delinquent mode of business in the 
town, that the magisiracy of tie couuty and tue corporate aathorities deter- 
mined on their complete extirpation. At the period spoken of there were 
at least from fifty to sixty houses or apartments engaged in different quarters 
of the town, for the express purpose of play, most of them ou the determined 
system of fraud and plunder ; and so lax were the authorities of the town, 
that the doors of the respective houses were not valy indiscrimina‘ely thrown 
open to all who presented themselves, but placards, absolutely printed by 
the mayor, (the chief authority of the town,) were posted and every degree 
of publicity given to the proceedings within. Constables also (the minor 
authorities of magistracy) were placed at the entrances of the respective 
dens,—not to preserve peace and order, but (credat Judeus) to invite the 
passing multiude to the illicit pastime. In the High Street, between the 
Mansivo House and Baxte.’s Gate, it was common to see a continuation of 
windows exhibiting the paraphernalia of :he game Un Deux Cing. Acy- 
linder or wheel, of gorgeous colouring, with an immense griffin’s head in 
the centre, with extended jaws, grinning horror and destruction at the gap- 
ing crowd, and in juxtaposition with this caput horribile a large ivory bail, 
beariug numerous indentations on ts surface, and coloured respectively 
black, red, and blue, the speculative points of the game, which, even in its 
recognised and understood character, was of a most destructive result to a 
player, but which, under the roguery practised by means of false balls, 
(termed, in the technical slang of the thieves who adopted them, ‘strong 
Johnnies,’ from the circumstance, it is presumed, of their being weighted 
sv as to produce and effect an extra strung pall against the player,) wascer- 
tain and speedy ruin. 

_ The open Streets of Doncasier, as well as the houses, swarmed with these 
infernal machines of plunder; and so daring was the villany practised, and 
so barefaced and exteusive the robberies etiected,—so frequent, also, were 
the acts of personal outrage and violence committed on complaining par- 
ties, that remonstrance could no longer be resisted tor the abatement of a 
nuisance which had reached so fearful an extreme,—dangerous alike to 
the visitor, and subversive of the best interests of the townspeople High 
and low, rich and po sre indiscrimi 3 4 h 
’ and poor, were indiscriminately plundered; and those who 
escaped the evil consequences of play were in many instances robbed in the 
open streets of whatever they possessed, by some one or other of the many 
gangs of desperadves who trequented the place for the avowed pur of 
plunder, and who daringly placed themselves in front of the Betting Rooms, 
and other conspicuous positions, to watch their prey as they came out, and 
as daringly to attack them in the highway to their respective habitations. 

It is now about twenty years since the mayor and corporation of the 
town commenced their efforts to enforce an abatement of the nuisance. 
Their measures were not, in the first instance, of that decisive and deter- 
mined character to meet the evil with effect, being chiefly confined to pub 
lic notifications in the towa and county papers, that gaming establishments 
would no longer be Suffered either on the race course or elsewhere, under 
the pains and penalties attaching to any violation of the prohibition. The 
corporate authorities were evidently aware that they had a difficult task to 
accomplish in the grand measure of reform. The constabulary force was 
most inadequate to entorce the regulations against any Oppusing powers by 
the hands of the desperate men they had to deal with. It shoal be stated 
also, that at that period the Betting Rooms had been but recently establish 
ed, and the fact could not be concealed that most of the nobility, geutry 
and other visitors, nightly congregated therein, to indulge in the specula- 
lions of play. _Hence arose a difficulty how the general prohibition could 
be enforced without interference with the amvsements of the higher grade. 


magisterial party appeared, taan a shower of flint-stones and other destruc~ 
tive missiles was directed against them. ‘This bold, insolent, and outrageous 
proceeding put an end to all hope of successful remonstrance; and, no 
other course being left to the mugistracy but that of determined atiack, 
Lord Wharncliffe and his son, followed by other noblemen, geatlemen, and 
their followers, most gallantly rode ia amongst the party, amidst a most de~ 
structive discharge ot flints and flourish of bludgeons, which failed not to 
effect serious mischief. [Lord Wharncliffe was severely wounded on the 
head by one of these missiles; but, notwithstanding the flow and loss of 
blood, his Lordship did not quit the field antil after tne complete route of 
the gang. 

Although a lamentable affray in its consequences, it became ultimately 
ludicrous in its character ; for, aftera warfare of about a quarter of an hour 
only, during which the strong iron-handled hunting-whips of the nobles 
men, and gentry, and their servants, did most heavy execution on the 
heads and shoulders of their desperate enemies, the whole battalion of 
scamps were most effectua!ly put hors de eombat, and all their implements 
and machinery of play destroyed. The ludicrous part of the business was, 
that some twenty or thirty of the swift-footed of the beaten party were seen 
scouring the country, aod making their flight over hedge and ditch to escape 
captare, but closely pursued by the grooms and tenants of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam and other whippers~in who laid on the lash with no light or sparing 
hand. 

The fray ended in the capture of about nine of the most desperate of 
the gipsy and thimble-rigging school, and their safe lodgment (many se- 
verely wounded) in the cage under the grand stand, from whence they 
were in due conrse removed to prison. Nothing could pussibly exceed the 
cool and determined courage of Lord Wharncliffe and his party against a 
host of most powerful and desperate characters. The effect of this result 
was, as may be imagined, most beneficial; fur, inasmuch as must of the 
thimble-rigging vagabonds were engaged in the low, fraudulent gaming es- 
tablishments in the town, they were fearful of the consequences that might 
attend their detection, and accordingly disappeared altogether, and so dis- 
burdened the town at once of half its plague and pestilence. Since this 
period the respective mayors and authorities of Doncaster have at times 
acted in farther suppression of gaming-houses; and indeed, with the ex- 
ception of the Subscription Rooms and the Berkeley Club, there are no 
known establishments of play in the town,—although there are stil! many 
‘close shaving shops,’ beld in obscure passages, and out-of-the-way paris 
of the town, to which introduction is given by touts, or fellows who prowl 
about to pick up flats or pigeous for plucking. 

Last year, one such establishment was complained against by a victim who 
had been dexterously fleeced by some ten or twelve fellows in concert at 
the table, and they speedily decamped, under apprehension of the evil 
which would certainly bave resulted to them had they dared to re-open 
their den of plunder. Above all other evils that operate to the ruin of men 
addicted to play, close hells ( r houses exclusively opened to the youthful 
and inexperienced inheritors of fortune, and to the wily and self dubbed 
gentlemen scoundrels who cater for and aid the demon proprietors in their 
lawless practices) are the most destructive. Gaming is a passion so uni- 
versal, ard so iaterwoven with human nature, that human laws and enact- 
ments have in all ages been ineffectual to its control. Check it in one way, 
and its scrofulous nature will find outlet and action in twenty others. On 
the point at issue betweeu public and private play, the verdict must be in 
favour of the former, by reason that there isa mutually protective influence 
in a crowd or namber of persons opposed to e bank, which is not the case 
between party and party. Atsuch an epoch, and on such events as that of 
Doncaster Races, when so many thousands congregate in the town, all im- 
mediately intent on sporting and speculative pursuits, all provided with 
means, and all restless in their anxiety to increase such means by chance or 
skilful operation, it is questionable, under impartial and uuprejudiced consi- 
deration of the subject, whether policy does not point out non interference 
by the authorities within reasonable limit, and where no fraud is resorted to 
at public play, as the least baneful course in its general effect, inasmuch as 
the extensive losses and evil consequences of private play are greatly di- 
minished thereby, and the designs of the prowling sharper and his insidious 
confederate pimp, having less field for operation, are in great measure de 
feated, 

Inreference to the two establishments at Doncaster (the Subscription 
Rooms and the Berkeley Club), which have hitherto escaped the surveil 
lance of magisterial authority, itis but truth to say, that the system of play 
is the fair and recognised principle of the game, with which every player 
actually is, vr is supposed to be acquainted, before he commences opera- 
tions. At the Berkeley Club, in particalar, where French hazard alone is 
played, and where the elie of the Doncaster visitors resort, the arrange- 
ments are upon a very liberal principle of business and accommodation, a 
fact that may be accounted for by their being under the immediate directicn 
of one of the old school, and a stranger to the narrow minded, and covetous, 
and quibbling system of modern hellites. 

Doncaster may therefore, in a comparative sense, be said to be purified 
from its former state of play pollution. The course, as before observed. is 
iree from all those dangerous temptations which formerly fascinated the 
idie, and gulled the credulous multitude. It is now in absolate character a 
place of holiday recreation and pleasure excitement, opening a field of en 
joy ment to thousands, and that within wholesome and reasonable limits 

[he immediate approach to the course from the town is by a pleasant 
avenue of tall umbrageous trees, which on the occasion of the races are 
usally placarded with detached sentences from Scripture (the selection of 
me:bodist missionary preachers and tractarians), admonitory of the sin of 
indulging in such vain and ungodly amusements, and reminding, or intend 
ing to rewiod, the passing million that ‘ the wages of sin is death,’ and that 
‘for all these things God will bring them to judgment,’ with many other 
such admonitory passages. Some years back, this avenue approach to the 
course use! lo be the resort of every description of the most crippled and 
mutilated specimens of deformed humanity, many of them of a nature so 
frightlu! in formation, or so horrible from disease, as to shock the firmest 
nerves,—all congregated, and took up position at this particular spot, as one 
most favourable for successtul appeal to public sympathy. Extensive offer- 
ings of charity were bestowed, which served but to increase yearly the 
number of wretched objecis there assembling. The painful feeling, and 





Regard being had to this point, it was generally concluded that the notifi- 
cations Were mere matter of form and pretext, and that there existed no 
real intention on the part of the authorities to adopt any practical means to 
put a stop to gaming,—it was argued, and that with reason, that no partial 
supression of play could be enforced ; bat that the law, in its just admin- 


istration, must be applied with equal energy to major and minor delin- | 


quents,—Zo nobs and nobblers,—there being virtually no distinction be- 
tween the one and the other i: 


u the object ursui i illic 
pace ject and pursuit of gain by illicit 
Under the impression, then, that t 
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titled and privileged patrons, aie ’ 


would remain unmole i ir sports 
speculative games, the whole tribe of gamesters Sietes sae to their 
grend rendezvous ; and no sooner was it known that the proprietors of the 
nee Rooms had made their usual tabular arrangements for play, 
wiped er orngt denounced party took example, and again overshelmed 
| dip Ps A cy te — thimhle, E. O, and Un deux cing tables. 
é y 16 Tacing week they were unmoiested in their 

pete marge ay a the course and in the town; but on the grand day of 
spe ores, wich Saad a as cans oud demoed, ln 
the erand gang of thieves and vagab d oie les one ted ied oe 
leouilty. 8 gabonds who for years had intested the 

Altuough on the morning of the day in question so isperi 
rumours Were abroad that the outivartiine ighended, wo pan tim 
tons of which public notice Lad been given, yet they produced not the ef- 
fect of deterring the tribe of planderers from their pursuits, but merely put 
them on the qul vive against attack. Their tables and implements of play 
were as usual pitched about the course, and, in protection thereof, some 
hundreds of must ps sespane characters hovered abuut, prepared for deter- 
mined resistance, under any attempt to molest them. {t appeared that a 
meeting of the county magistracy had been held in town, and at such meet- 
ing the measure hud been determined on to put down the evil by remun- 
Strance and advice, bat this failing, to adopt the alternative of force 

As the hour of racing approached, the usual immense concourse of per- 
sons had assembled on the course ; aud in a field at the back of the refresh- 
ment booths, situated in the rear of the grand stand, were seen a multitude 
of persons congregated together, armed with bludgeons, and with large 
bass filled with flint-stones. A more desperate or determined set of meu 
in appearance can scarcely be conceived. They had formed themselves in 
some order, to the number of five or six hundred strong, and appeared to 
be waiting an expected interruption and attack. About one o'clock a 
strong party of the magistracy, atthe head of whom were the late Lord 
Wharucliffe, and his son, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Lords Milton, Spencer, and 
other noblemen aud gentlemen, with their large retinue of tenants and ser~ 
vans ov horseback, aided by the authorities of the town, and by many of 
the surrounding gentry and farmers, with certain townspeople sworn in for 
the uccasion, appeared on te course, and were seen approaching the posi- 
tion taken up by the dev ounced thimble riggers and their desperate gang. 

The cavalcade moved inmost quiet order until they reached the narrow 


other serious cousequences emanating from such frightful exhibition of de- 
fective aud diseased humanity, in due time forced themselves on the atten- 
| tion of the town authorities, and bappily the visitor is now no longer sub- 
| jected to the pain and distress which such mournful exhibitious were calcu- 
lated to creace, 


On the Wednesday, the great and eventful day of the St. Leger,—a day 
big with the fate of betting men and book n.akers,—-the whole population of 
the couniry appear to be on the move towards the grand conceutrating |o- 
cality of Doncaster. From the dawn of day up to the very hour of the start 
fur the great race a continual and uninterrupted influx of visitors keeps 
pouring in. Vehicles of every description, from the aristocratic four-in- 
hand team to the costermonger’s humble drag, are in request. Stages, post- 
chaises, phaetons, gigs, dog carts, vans, aud conveyances of every form and 
kind, and laden each with double the number of passengers sanctioned by 
legislative enactment, bring their thousands from every town and village 
within distance of fifly miles. Shoals, too, of equestrian and pedestrian 
travellers are continuoas in their arriva), all eager to witness the great event 
of ‘t’Leger,’ as the Yorkshire dialect elliptically pronounces it. The main 
street of the town, from its southern entrance to midway of its extent, is 
literally choked up with vehicles of all kinds, for which no accommodation 
can be found in the place. Every inn and private stable is doubly and 
trebly occapied, and many of the by-streets absolately impassable. The 
curb way of the High Street on each side presents an exhibition of tables 
and stalls, groaving under the weight of immense Yorkshire hams, and 
maguitudinal rounds, sirloins, and ribs of subs'antial beef, and other viands 
with pies, puddings, and cakes, having the cubic dimensions of length, 
breadth, and solidity peculiarly adapted to Yorkshire appetites. 

About twelve o'clock the siulilenke are on the move to the course, at the 
entrance of which commences avother long line of temporary erections, 
pregnant with creature comforts for the thirsty and famished. From the 
hour of twelve aniil two o’clock the scene presented is that of a moving pa- 
norama, which the art of Stanfield might well depict. Situated at the en 
trance of the course, and immediately opposite to the starting point for the 
St. Leger, is a iarge handsome building, which for some years past has been 
appropriated to the laudable purposes of a Deaf and Dumb Asylum for 
children of Yorkshire parentage. To a visitor who can find time to pleasure 
himself in exhibitions of a pnilanthropic kind, and whose heart cap rejoice 
at the bappy results of benevolent intentions practically carried out for the 
benefit of his fellow creatures under privation of faculty, there is in the scene 
presented on this day much to afford gratification and delight. The children 
of the Institution have helidays granted them on the two grand days of the 
week, and, if the weather permit, they take their position on the balcony of 
the building, the boys on one side, and the girls on the other, their youthful 
countepances beaming pleasure at the diversified scene before them, and 
their young minds busily engaged therein, ag is most apparent from their 
constan’ communication of thought and observation with each other through 
the medium of digital language ; the rapidity of which on the one side, and 
the instantaneous recognition of which on the other, as signified by expres- 
sive motion of the head, or by the immediate reply through the same medium 
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of the fingers, is most remarkable. The children are well and genteelly 
clothed, aad are most healthy aud happy iu appearance. 

Bat the hour of one arrives, and crowding to the scene of sport are seen 
the more aristocratic and elite of the company. Carriage after carriage 
draws up to the entrance of the grand stand to set down its fair inmates. — 
The upper stories and roof of the building are already crowded, and the 
interval of time from one o’clock to the tirst race of the day is occupied by 
the arrival of the nobility and gentry, and their families, to whom is appro- 
priated the lower balcony. In former years these arrivals created much 
greater interest than they have done of Jate. It was then usual for the 
nobility and gentry having great landed property and position in Yorkshire, 
and the adjoining counties, to characterise their visit to the races by @ con- 
spicuous display of equipage and retinue, which gave importance and life 
to the scene. The late Lord Lieutenant of the county, Karl Fitzwilliam, 
and his son, the present Earl (then Lord Milton,) were most elaborate in 
such respect. Their respective carriages and six horses wore usually pre- 
cedec by six or eight grooms in the family livery on horseback, and the old 
Earl was invariably escorted by a large equestrian retinue of his chief 
tenant farmers, who thus paid their spontaneous homage of honour and 
respect to their noble landlord. In the rear of the carriage followed hilf-a- 
dozen more of his Lordship’s servants, each leadiug a saddle horse for the 
accommodation of sach of the Earl's family or friends who might wish to 
take equestrian exercise on the course. ‘The Dukes of Cleveland and De- 
vonshire, Lords Londonderry, Scarborough, Derby, Spencer, and many 
other noble and distinguished personages, advpted similarly distinctive 
style. In those days two full hours aud more were taken up by the arri- 
vals and setting down of the company at the stand; and immediately betore 
the start for the great race the balcony presented a coup dail of beauty and 
elegance unsurpassed af any meeting in the kingdom. Much of this de- 
lignttul and popular character of the meeting (lor the populace regarded 
such display with pleasure, and as manifestatious of a desire to give coun- 
tenance, support, and importance to their sources of amusement) has passed 
away. The present Lord Fitzwilliam appears, it is true, in a carriage 
drawn by a set of horses on the days of the St. Leger and Cup ; but beyond 
this there is scarcely any distinguishing feature. Maby private carriages 
and post vehicles set down their occupants after the ordinary fashion. 
Ladies Chesterfield, Eglinton, and one or two vther females of ton, are 
usually present; but they do the exclusive, and — take up their po- 
sition in the stewards’ stand, somewh it ungraciously, and as is thought in- 
judiciously, avoiding contact or community with the county families, aud the 
cowpany generally assembled. ; 

The preliminary business of the day being completed, and the first race 
on the card decided, the all-absorbing matter of interest 1s now in imme- 
diate thought. The grand stand is crammed,—myriads of human heads 
are intently and anxiously looking out—the course is instinctively and 
spontaneously cleared by the anxious rush of the crowd to secure to them- 
selves places without the railings, in favourable view of the race. A few 
policemen and special constables are in attendance, who good-humouredly, 
and with more of persuasion than authority, (for Yorkshiremen are some- 
what obstreperous under the latter tone,) clear the ground of the more in- 
dolent and tardy, and at length the bell rings for saddling. Thousands of 
bodies are stretching and eyes straining for a first sight of the terrible 
high-bred cattle, as they come out from the respective stables in the vici- 
nity of the course. One after another they appear in all their beauty and 
high condition. As the noble animals proceed in their walk down the 
course, they eye the muititude, their heads and ears erect, and for a time 
seem irreconciled to the murmuring mass of human beings around them ; 
but their experienced riders humoui and conciliate them, and at length 
they successively spring into the preliminary exnibitory gallop betore the 
geand stand. Then is opinion rife amongst the coguoscenti on their re- 
spective merits—then arise newly-created hopes and fears in the minds of 
the anxious and deeply-interested thousands—then is heard the contused 
voices of the betting multitude on the stand, and within the inclosed 
space allotted to the subscribers, loud in offer of, and response to, w agers 
adapted to the peculiar state of their general account. The anxiety ef Ue 
crowd increases—the whole list of starters as announced ty the numbers 
on the preliminary board exhibited near the steward’s stand, are now there 
collecting. Lord George Bentinck (who burdens himself with immense 
teouble and responsibility on the occasion) is seen marshalling them into 
order, under peremptory direction to their respective jockeys. He now 
precedes them, with flag in hand, down the course to the distance-post, 
some million of eyes intent upon the move. This sight is indeed grand 
aud interesting, and one of most anxious eacitement. They are now on 
the turn—Lord George is heard in loud and imperative tone to some of the 
riders non-observant of prescribed regulation, and threatens them with 
consequences. They are again in order of march, his Lordship st:1l pres 
ceding them, watching with lynx-eyed vigilance every move oi the jockeys. 
They nave now again gained the stewards’ stand, every eye following 
them, and every heart (even those uninterested by wager) beating with 
anxiety for the start. Now they are all seen in close and admirable ar- 
rangement at the starting point, near the high North Road. Nota veice 
is heard—breathless anxiety pervades the vast muititude—when sudden ls 
Lord George is seen to give the signal, and a simultaneous exclamation is 
heard from a thousand tongues, ‘ They’re off!’ 

The announcement is correct, and awa, fly the whole group within the 
space of « sheet’s covering, the air vibrating with the now loudly and 
anxiously expressed opinions of the spectators on the stand. Hundreds 
of telescopes are raised to observe the progress of the race—the horses 
have now reached the hill—the speed is terrific—three or four already 
exhibit symptoms of incapability to live it out—they approach the Red 
House—some half dozen have tailed off, and the contest between ihe 
others becomes more decided and energetic. ‘The cry is now Chas sed, 
and echoed by innumerable voices, ‘ Here they come !’—and horse aiter 
horse, as the slightest change of position appears, is alternately pronounc- 
ed from the vicinity of the stand to be the probable winner. But they 
have reached the distance-post, and again some hundreds of voices are 
heard in loud and rejoicing tones, not unfrequently accompanied by an 
emphatic oath, ‘The favourite’s beaten!’ And true it is: an outsider is 
now well up in the front rank and conspicuous position, his rider giving 
no sign of any extraordinary effort, or of being what is termed ‘at work,’ 
but looking to his right and left with cunning and significant inquiry. 
The struggle now begins. Whip and spur are in action ; but not yet ha» 
the outsider received the artificial impulse of either. The crisis is at 
hand—three neck and neek—another thirty yards, and all will be over. 
The stmggle continues under increased energy; the race is for the mo- 
ment doubtful in its result—every nerve is strained, and every muscle 
both of horse and man are in full operation. The great effort of jockey- 
ship, the last rush, is now made—the unfavoured one is let out by iis 
dexterous rider, and byasudden spring, and extraordinary length of stride, 
shouts ahead of his competitors, and is proclaimed victor amidst the 
shonts and huzzas of a million voices. Thus, in the short space ot 
three to four minutes, is decided an event which occupied the minds of the 
sporting public throughout the previous year, and the doubtiul result of 
which said event gave impetus and spirit to speculation, involying an 
enormous matter of account. } 

The race over, and the victor declared, some score or two of pigeons 
are instantly on the wing, and for atime seen in revolutionary motion, 
Ae gag to their straight and direct flight to their destined localities, 
with the important and anxiously looked for news of the result of the 
race. The multitudes on the course hurry to the stewards’ stand to wit- 
ness the return of the horses and their riders—the latter to undergo the 
ordeal of the scales, in test of prescribed weight. The sporting gentry 
and betting men again assemble in large numbers within the betting 
space, many of their countenances indicating the ‘change that has come 
o’er the spirit of their morning’s dream.’ Some have lost the animating 
matinal beam of hope and expectation, and assumed a sulemnity and 
elongation of visage expressive of anything but satisfaction ; others, on 
the contrary, have changed from the thoughtfal and fearfully anxious 
cast to the decidedly joyous and happy. Che problem involved is one 
of easy solution. The merry faces ol the winners and the melancholy 
visages of the losers, under the immediate fe eling created by the event, 
stand out in striking contrast in the great picture of the day.— Bentley's 
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REMARKABLE RAILWAY INCIDENT. 


‘Is my special engine ready 1” 

‘In a moment, sir; the engine man will be here directly. 
you wish 7?’ 

‘ At least a mile a minute.” ia 

* Very good, sir; the line is perfectly clear, and with only one light car- 
ringe it can be easily done. . 

© [ shall not want even that; I have ali my despatches ready in my pocket, 
and shall go upon the engine.’ 

‘You will hardly have eyes Jeft in your head if you do, sir. 
a first class carriage put to.’ 

‘ Never fear: I am tolerably accustomed to that sort of thing. 
blink an eye in the longest of your tannels,’ 

‘ Very well, sir; you know best. ‘Tis your train. and of course you may 
either ride on the engine or in a carriage as you please.’ " 


What speeddo 


Better have 


Never 
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‘ The engine, then; and pray be smart; every moment spent here is 
an ee during the foregoing couversation upon the platform of an eaten- 
sive railway station in a large town in the north of England. My interlocu- 
tor was the resident superintendent. I was the bearer of despatches of 

rea’ importance for a London morning newspaper, and somewhat more than 
ree hours was the utmost space of time I could afford to shoot over tne 
900 miles of rail which separated me from the office in the Strand. — 

It was a pleasant sammer evening, and the rich radiance of the se tng sun 
streamed through the skylights ot the buge iron roof, and sparkled amoug 
the web of interluced bars and bolts which stretched, in vistas of angles 
and lozenges and ail manner of mathe matical figures beneath it—the metallic 
rafters of the terminus. On the half dozen rails which divided the two 
platforms lay, as usual, long strings of first and second class carriages, in 
the prowess of being furbished up by a lazy gang of corduroy clad porters. 
On the left line of rails stood my special engine, bright and brazen, and, 
shrieking as shot i's spiral column of rushing whistling steam upwards from 
the brass cone, which appeared to act as chimney for the fierce vapour. 

Some half-dozen porters, policemen, and newsvenders, stood carelessly 
abvat to see the start; and the stoker of the ‘special,’ a greasy-looking 
mass of solid fustian, with a wondertully dirty face and bleared eyes clam- 
bered mechanically about the engine, after the manner of his tribe, listlessly 
rubbing the gleaming metal with a handful of oily rags. 

I was growing fidgety and oo peye Throwing a glance upwards, 1 
saw that the sun no longer lighted the high windows—the station was fast 
assuming the dusky grey of the evening. 

* What can be the inatter with Westhorpe?’ exclaimed the superin'endent. 
‘ He dou’t stay long here if that’s the way be does bis duty,’ 

‘ [ have sent two porters after him,’ said a policeman ; ‘ he reported him- 
self fit for duty this morning.” 

‘What! He has been ill ?’ said I. 

* fle’s no’er the same man, sir, since Mary Slane died so suddenly,’ 

lied the policeman. 

FO. bother | we can’t allow love-sick engiue drivers on this line,’ struck 
in the superintendent. ae 

‘ But why don’t you let me have another man if this Mr. Westhorpe of 
yours is not tit for his work? You have plenty of hands, I suppose ?” 

‘Why yes, sir; but the fact is, that our men have been a good deal 
worked lately, and as Westhorpe sent word this morning that he was read7 
to come back to duty, we made our arrangements accordingly.’ 

‘Seven o’clock past,’ | replied, glancing at the station dial; ‘if you do 
not start me in five minutes I countermand the engine, and will have my 
own remedy by law.’ 

But befure the five minutes were elapsed, the tardy engine man made his 
appearance. He was muffled up in a shaggy pea jacket, a handkerchief 
was wound round the lower part of his face, and the brass bound front of 
his cap was pvlied down over his forehead, but I could observe the bright 
hollow glare of his eyes and the clammy pallor of his cheeks. Attributing 
these appearances, however, to mere passing indisposition, I took no par- 
ticular police of them; nor did | remark with any attention, although it 
was visible enough, the restless nervous state in which the man appeared 
to be; bis hand trembled, he glanced quickly round from face to face, and 
then began, in an odd, fidgety manner, to button aud unbutton a button in 
his jacket. These appearances might have alarmed me at another time, but 
I was wu eager luc the start to atteud to them. 

‘I gay, Westhorpe,’ exclaimed the superintendent, ‘ if this is the way you 
choose to treat your employers, I can tell you that you shan’t long be one of 
their employed, my fine fellow. 

The engine-man mut'ered something, I know not what, ani mechanically 
got on the engine. ; ; , 

‘You shunt the three-o’clock train at Bramsby station —do you hear, 
Weathorpe ?—and the one-o’clock goods-train at Thornley Cross ; they will 
wait for you in the evening. And, I say, mind you keep a smart look-out; 
don’t spare the whistle: and go easy through the stations.’ 

«Oh, I'll luok after all that,” I exclaimed, nocding to the superintendent 
asi clambered upon the engine. ‘You know I’m an old railway bird.— 
Good night. We shan’t let the grass grow under our wheels. Come now, 
Mr Westhorpe, go abead, and let’s have a taste of the qualiy of the “ Tar- 
tarus.”’ 

The engine-man touched his cap, pulled ene lever down, thrust another 
back, the driving: wheel slirred, slid violently round a dozen of times with- 
out advancing, and then * biting,’ according to the technical expression, we 
moved along the platform, the superintendent following us and reiterating 
instructions to the driver. 

The loud, panting, ‘chee—chee—chee’ of the engine rapidly grew quick- 
er, and we solled along the outskirts of the station—by policemen with bup- 
dies of red and white flags, and porters leaving upon switch haadles; and, 
with trivial jolts from one interlacing line of rails to another, grazing along, 
motionless lines of massive first-class carriages, and arrays of coarse tracks ; 
and by the opening of sheds, from whence the livid gleams of furnaces and 
the ring of hammering, gleamed and rattled; and by hissing, shrieking 
pilot-engines, now motionless, the hot cinders dropping all glowingly be- 
neath them, anon crawling backwards and forwards as ehgiues at railway 
stations always do, as if they had something on their minds that could not 
rest peaceably. And then came the loud, tearing rush, with which we flew 
under the bridges; the whistle and the dismal shriek, and the smothering 
blast of steam and damp rushing air as we tore through a short tunnel, and 
avon we were upon our way in the open country, the lights and high chim. 
neys of the great manufacturing town sparkling and towering behind, and 
before us the fields, stretching away on either side from the long line of 
rails, and just losing their distinctness in the rising evening mist. 

‘On, Mr Westhorpe! crack on! A good supper, and a better bottle of 
wine tor you, when we get to town Y ; 

‘ Thank ye, sir!’ said the man, but without looking into my face ; and 
then turning away, be began to grope for something in the mattiug upon 
which he s'ood, muttering all the while to himself. There was something 
odd, indescribable in the man’s manner; and | observed that the stoker 
looked at bim with evident uneasiness, and addressed him not a word, 

All this while the speed of the engine was rapidly increasin The clat- 
tering of the opening and shutting valves, as they ahereataly let on and 
cut off the steam, grew faster and faster, till they rattled like the continuous 
roll of adram. The hedges by the wayside flew by in a long, dusky line, 
which might have been shrubs, or stone wall, or wooden palings. The 
swaying motion of the engine grew to be a quick, swinging jolt. The white 
poles which supported the wires of the electric telegraph flew by as though 
defiling in rapid procession ; bridges loomed a moment before us like dark 
stripes culling the sky, and then, with a steam shrick and a bound, were 
left behind. On!—aleng high embankments—down with a sweep between 
deep cuttings—past stations, with their neat wailing rooms, and high signal 
poles, and railed platforms! On, oa! Milestone after milestone flew by. 
The steam monster seemed instinct with life, It bounded like a mad thing 
on the rails; the couplings of the tender creaked and strained; the glare 
from the furnace and the lighter gleam from our big, eye-like lamp, flew 
like flashes of aurora borealis along the green slopes of the cuttings ; the 
red-hot ciaders from the chimney went sparkling aloft into the air; and, 
although not a breath of wind was stirring, a hurricane, cold and piercing, 
such as the eye could hardly withstand, appeared to be tearing by us back 
into the Jonesome night. 

So far al] was well. We were going at a great but not unprecedented 
speed, and [ was too well acquainted with railway travelling to feel ner- 
vous, I knew the line was clear, and the night was quite bright enough 
for us to perceive any signal half a mile off. 

Meanwhile, Westhorpe stood fidgeting away with the engine, urging 
backwards and forwards the handles of the levers as they worked with the 
mechanism, as though he would increase their speed. He was never still 
for a moment, and kept continually stamping and shuffling with his feet.— 
The steker leant against the rails, clutching them, as it struck me, in an 
alarmed, anxious manuer. I could observe all this by the hight of a large 
and brilliant lamp, which hung on a hook close to the gauge which tells the 
height of the water in the boiler. 

On, on, on !—mile after mile and station after station! On by dark 
clumps of trees—and past the lights of villages and solitary farm-houses 
—and across long dim expanses of wild open country! We might be al- 
ready from twenty-five to thirty miles on our journey. 

‘Tartarus goes bravely,’ said I, making an effort to speak, and shout- 
ing the words into Westhorpe’s ear. 

The stoker came up close to us, and listened to the reply. 

The engine-driver looked quickly from one to the other of us, his eye 
rlared like a wild beast’s, and then he suddenly exclaimed to his fellow- 
heuer 

‘ Coke, Jeffries, coke! More steam, more steam !—the gentleman must 
have more steam! Never mind life!—steam—steam !’ 

I was startled by this burst, so was Jeffries, as I found the stoker was 
called. He hesitated. 

‘ Coke—coke !’ shouted Westhorpe. ‘ By the heaven above us there, do 
your duty, or over you go on the rails !’ 

The man still lingered with the spade in his hand. Westhorpe kicked 
open the furnace door. I heard the roar of the fierce fire above the how] 
of what appeared to be the tornado we were stemming. 

I interposed. 

‘J think we’re getting over the ground very well,’ I faltered. 














Jefferies made a motion, as much as to say, ‘ There you see !’ 
‘ * You don’t want to go quicker?’ said Westhorpe, speaking low and very 
ast. 

I shook my head. 

* Well, | do!’ shouted the excited man. ‘ Coke, Jeffries, coke!’ 

And he struck the stoker a violent blow with his clencbed fist. For a 
moment | stood stupified. I would bave given all the world to be left safe 
and sound on the dreariest spot of the dreary common we were passing. 
Jeffries, without a word, took up the spade, and threw the black masses 
into the fire, which cracked and roared again. By its glare, as he stooped, 
I saw that, under its mask of smut, his face was deadly pale. 

And stillon,on! The engine appeared to fly. ‘The quarter mile stones 
seemed to shoot by as quickly as did the telegraph poles a quarter of an 
hour ago, and the sway was terrific. 

‘Music!’ shouted Westhorpe, ‘music! We'll have music! Here’s 
my boiling water organ !’ 

And as he spoke, he set on the steam-whistle: its scream went through 
and through my brain. The stoker looked at me. I saw he was trying 
to catch my eye, and the expression of his face was one of consternation 
add horror. All atonce the horrible whistle ceased. 

‘It might give warning,’ Westhorpe muttered ; ‘and besides, it’s wast- 
ing the steam.’ 

I shuddered. Suddenly the driver turned from the engine, and stepping 
to the tender, gazed long and anxiously back. Jeffries took advantage of 
the motion, and clutched me by the arm. 

‘ Hush’ said he, breathlessly. 

* What is the matter with the man?’ IT said. 

‘Hush!’ He is mad. I thought so these two days.’ 

Mad! I felt the cold sweat break out at every pore. A mile a minute 
with a mad driver! My flesh crept, and I got sick and faint. 

‘We must master him between us,’ gasped Jeffries. 

‘ We can,’ [ said; ‘it is our only chance. Cume on!’ 

The words were hardly uttered ere Westhorpe sprung—bounded round. 

‘I heard you!’ he shouted; ‘1 did! Treachery, treachery '—two to 
one! But, come, come, come!’ 

There was a moment’s pause : not one of the three stirred. Then I saw 
Jefiries’ hand gliding towards a heavy hammer which lay close to him. 
The maniac, for such he was, glared from one to the other of us. 1 could 
not fix his eye, but I felt that he watched my every movement. I gasped 
for breath. Jeffries’ hand was close to the hammer, when, with a yell 
which rung high into the air amid the thunder of our onward pace, Wes- 
thorpe flung himself upon the stoker. He had observed his maneuvre to 
gain possession of the hammer. 

* You would, wonld you ? the madman growled out between his clenched 
teeth,—‘ then takeit!’ He flung his arms round the wretched man, who 
clutched convulsively at any object within his grasp. 

‘Save me!’ he screamed; ‘ save me, for dear God’s sake !’ 

But I was paralysed. With one superhuman effort Westhorpe tore the 
wretch from his crouching position, and with limbs which appeared to 
work and swell wiih iron muscles, tossed the strong man like a child in 
his arms, and shouted a maniac yelling laugh. 

‘Help! help!’ screamed Jeffries; ‘oh! oh! my wife at home !’ 

These were his last words. 

‘Then go home to her!’ shbrieked Westhorpe, and, with another de- 
moniac laugh, he heaved the struggling victim high into the air, and I 
heard the dull, dead, plashy dint with which he was aashed to pieces on 
the stony ground. 

Westhorpe turned suddenly round. ‘Mad!’ he shouted, at the full 
pitch of his voice,—* mad !—I believe you!—I am !--I am!—mad! mad! 
mad!’ He clenched my collar, and drew me to him—J was a mere child 
in his arms. 

‘Mad!’ he repeated,—‘ yes !—I tried long to keep it down!—oh, I 
fuught with it!—wrestled with it! And I said to myself, No, I am not 
mad, when | knew 1 was! Mad! I believe you!—I am mad!—I feel it 
now !—1 know the pleasure of it! God! who would be sane—ha! ha! 
ha!—if he knew what a life a madman’s is ” 

He unloosed his grasp of me, and I shrunk into a corner of the space be- 
fore the boiler, almost unable to articulate. The paroxysm appeared to 
pass away for the moment, and he stood muttering. Then catching up 
the spade, he set himself to trim the fires anew. A thrill of horror again 
passed through me; we were going at apace to which all others that I 
had ever travelled were child’s play. I tried to compose myself to my 
fate. If the engine did not leap off the rails, it was evident that, sooner or 
later, we must arrive at the obstruction which would, as with one mighty 
blow, smite us into dust for ever. 

Again he turned round to me, and, drawing me towards him, looked 
into my face. The madman had the mastery. Supporting himself by a 
side-rail, he gazed at me. O that lustrous, bloodshot eye !—that ghastly, 
working, twitching visage! At length he spoke, slowly, nay, calmly,— 

* We are now going faster than ever mortal man travelled since the 
world was a werld.’ 

He paused, and the frightful swaying ofthe engine, and the lightning- 
like play of the rattling mechanism, fearfully attested his words. 

* How fast do you think we are going ? inquired the maniac, still speak- 
ing with the greatest apparent calm. 

* Not much under a hundred miles an hour,’ [ gasped. 

‘Full that,’ he replied. *‘ Now tell me, do you think spirits can fly as 
fast? 

Never shall I forget the sepulchral tone in which the question was put. 
He paused, but without, however, appearing to wait for an answer, and 
looked wistlully at the furnace-door, its dimensions marked by tour lines of 
red light. 

I imagined that in bis present mood I could smooth him down, and re- 
gain that moral mastery over him which the sane, by coolness and self- 
possessicn, so frequently acquire over the victims of mental disease. Cheer- 
ed by this gleam of hope, 1 looked him steadily in the face and began to 
speak in mild, coaxing accents,— 

. “y you think we need trouble ourselves to keep the engine at such 
speed 2’ 

‘[ fear we must,’ he said, sadly ; ‘ there would be danger in a mile an 
hour less.’ 

I paused, completely puzzled. What were the train of ideas passing in the 
madman’s brain ? 

* You have been ill ?’ I continued, in the same coaxing, fondling tone. 

‘ No—yes, yes—oh, very, very ill ?’ Westhorpe spoke with apparent lan- 
guor and difficulty. 

* Particularly within the last three days ?’ I resumed. 

He started back, and exclaimed fiercely,‘ ’ll—no, not ill—drunk !’ 

‘ Druuk !’ | echoed mechanically; a flash of light crossed me—the man 
was suffering under deliriwm tremens. 

‘ Yes,drunk !’ he shouted with all his former wildness. ‘Drunk! yes! 
—l’ve been drunk since her death ; I shall be till my own! Drunk or mad 

—there’s little difference! 1 teil you [ must drink—it lays her—it keeps 
her off from me! She haunts me—she persecutes me, and { must have 
drink !—drink !’ 

fle darted back, struck his forehead with his clenched fists, and then sud- 
denly producing a stall empty phial, he tarned away his head, and in a 
hali-smothered voice said,‘ Read the label.’ 

I did. 

*Prussic Acid—Pvison.’ 

» He sprung round as though he had been shot. 

‘ [didn’t give it to her !—I didn’t—she took it of her own accord! Before 
God she did ! but she took it because [ said she should never be my wife! [ 
am her murderer !—her murderer, though I didn’t give her the poison! [| 
murdered ‘he only woman I ever lovea—I did! God help me! Ob, Mary 
—Mary Slane !—but you're revenged! You have never left me since !— 
you hung over my bed at night—you walked at my side in God’s suntight 
in the streets—you sat With yourclammy hand in mine in the theatre—you 
looked in my face over the glass as I drank burning spirits—yoa rode with 
me ontheengine! | have seen you everywhere—every where !—Ah ! ah! 
l see you now !—you are following us !—following us througk the Dight !— 
but you shan’t catch us!—you shan’t !—you shan’t !° 

And the maniac started up, and with a howl like a wild beast urged on 
the levers, and, actually screaming with terror, tugged and strained at any 
= of the rattling machinery he could reach, as though to increase iis 
speec ° 

I shrunk down—why should J not confess it ?—perfectly cowed. At that 
mowent we flew in‘o atunne!. The glare of the lantern and the hall-opened 
furnace flickering on the vaulted roof as we traversed the dismal passage, 
amid what appeared a squall of hot, damp air, and showed Westhorre, his 

limbs twitching and every feature convulsed with terror, clinging 10 and 
struggling with the engine. 

A moment, and we were again beneath the open night. 

The paroxysm appeared to have passed away for the moment, and the 
Maniac turned again to me. 

* You saw her face, eh? wasn’t it ghastly ? It was just so she looked 
out of her coffin—just !’ 

I said a couple of words, I know not what. 
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Another pause. 

* Open this,’ he said at length, and I received a carefully tied brown- 
paper parcelfrom his hand. He turned away when he had given it, as 
though unable to watch the cpening +‘ Untie it,’ he said, with his back to 


me, 

Ididso, The first envelope was one of brown paper ; under it was an- 
other ot somewhat more delicate texture ; then came wrapper after wrap- 
per, until I thought as I undid them with a trembling hand, thatthe whole 
packet would prove a mere bundle of waste paper. I was deceived how- 
ever. I cameat length toa caretully folded up envelope of silk paper. 1 
tore it open, sheltering it from the rush of air, and, to my uller amazement, 
found its contents to be—a half-dozen blades of grass! An involuntary ex- 
clamation escaped me. 

‘ Have—you—done it?’ muttered Westhorpe, gnashing the very words 
between his teeth. 

‘Grass!’ | exclaimed ; ‘ here’s nothing but grass !’ 

He bounded round, clutched the withered herbage in his hand, and hold- 
ing it aloft in the air, shouted,— 

* See, Mary Slane, see! Grass from your grave, Mary! Grass pulled by 
your murderer, Mary! O God! night after night have I passed upon the 
sod that covered you, and whenever | left it I carried the grass against my 
heart! O Mary, Mary! mercy—pity! Ob, [ loved you! indeed—indeed, 
Mary, I did! | would have been a good husband, Mary ; indeed, indeed I 
would! but it was not to be—my lost, lost Mary!’ 

He paused ; the moot at the moment burst from behind a silvery cloud, 
and shone gloriously down upon us, upon the dusky couutry side, the 
speeding, gleaming, roaring machine, and the disturted face and foaming 
lips of the engine driver, 

As he paused he appeared to listen. I watched him narrowly, The ex- 
pression of his face changed, he clasped bis hands, raised them; and the 
countenance which, a moment ago, was harrowed and convulsed by mad 
terror, its every muscle racked and riven, gradually relaxed; a smile stole 
round the mouth—you could see it beneath the froth whish still oozed fri mm 
the lips; ad then every feature became instinct and dilated with a yearn- 
ing, grateful joy. 

*L forgive you! Oh—oh, Mary, Mary, say those words again! God bless 
ie Mary! your face is like anangels now! Do, do say them again,—“ [ 
urgive you !”’ 

He listened, and, Heaven belp me! I listened too, for the spirit’s voice, 
I heard but the roating of our iron race. Not so Westborpe; his face 
gleamed, and his eye again sparkled. 

* God’s thanks, Mary! God’s thanks, I am pardoned!’ and then covering 
his face with his hands, he burst into a loud fit of weeping; and in a mo- 
ment sank down, a sobbing, quivering mass, upon the engine mat. 

Now was my time—now ornever. 1 looked forth. Ahead of us spark- 
led the lights of D They were miles—many miles away ; but mi- 
nutes al our present pace would shoot us in splinters through the walls of 
the station. Westhorpe lay sobbing hysterically; I had enough of ac- 
quainiance with the locomotive to know the mechanical process of shutting 
off the steam, and, grasping the handle of the lever, 1 turned the tide of the 
fierce vapour from the mechanism. 

The wheels had not spun round a single tarn when Westhorpe, as if by 
instinct, sprang up, and, with a roar of hoarse fury, dragged me from the 
machinery. One of his huge hands was clutched round my throat—I 
writhed under the Workings of its great iron muscles—while with the other 
he wrenched the lever, and | fel¢ the steam set on again. | groaned faintly, 
He relaxed his hold of my neck, and grasping me by both shoulders, drew 
me tohim. 1 made one effort—one struggle. ‘C'wining my leg round his, 
by asudden wrench | succeeded iu flinging him backwards with a heavy 
crash, partly upon the engine floor, partly upon a box destined to contain 
grease, \ools, aud other usetul implements in case of accidents. The ad- 
vantage was but for a moment: I felt his strength rising beneath my weight 
like a Titan’s. With one bound he was on his feet, grasping me, a strug - 
gling mass, in his atms. 

‘ There, go after Jetiries !’ he roared. 

My muscles involuntarily contracted, | seemed to shrink into a ball, as I 
felt by the winding up, as it were, of the muscular power of his arms, that 
he was almost in the act of flinging me down the high embankment we 
were then shooting across. Allat once he screamed out,— 

‘D !D ! there’s the lights of D ! the station lights— 
the green signal to siop! Stop!—ha—ba—ha!—stop! D the station, 
at a g through it! Through—through walls, houses, streets! Stop !—ha 
—ha—ha! 

I held my breath, I was still grasped in his arms. My head spun round 
and round, blue and yellow flashes appeared almost to Ulumine my brain ; 
the quarter- milestones seemed tumbling past, une on the top of the other ; 
the sway of the engine increased; itrocked, and bounded, and roared down 
the incline leading to the station. I saw gleaming past the lights in the 
baggage and engine sheds. 1 heard the exulting scream of the maniac, 
mingled with shouts, and whistles, and the ringing of bells, which seemed 
to rise on every side. I saw the dusky lines of standing carriages; I saw 
the glitter of the brilliantly lighted station; I saw the flying groups upon 
the platform; [saw pillars, lamps, engines; one mass—one confused, 
gleaming, shooting mass! I gasped; then with a yell which seemed to 
transform all nature into that wild, ghastly, death shriek, we—we dashed— 
on 
On nothing! 

‘ Now, then, tickets, please! Gentlemen, get your tickets ready! D—— 
station, genuemen ! Ten minutes allowed for retreshment, gentlemen ! 

I started up with a stammeriug cry. 

‘Holla! holla! what's the matter with you? You've been groaning and 
moaning in your sleep for the last half hour.’ 

' Westhorpe ! Westhorpe !’ | gasped. 

‘The man’s asleep still! What the deuce do you mean by Westhorpe ? 
Rouse up, man, and let us have some stout and sandwiches!’ 

I sank back. 

‘It wasa dream, then?’ [ muttered 

‘ Ay, a railway nightmare, my boy! Did not [ warn you of that beefsteak 
pie at Leeds? But what was it all about? You were thi:king of some of 
your expressing work, were you not? 

‘Iwas. Thank God it was but a dream: as you say, a Railway Night- 
mare !' 
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CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 


MR. ROEBUCK. 
Conclusion. 


How different is the pusition of this same man a year after, when, in- 
stead of being the intemperate advocate of his own private wrongs, he 
stands forward as the champion of a great public cause. In the month of 
May following the September in which the scene we have just described 
occurred, Mr. Roebuck drew upon himself the attention—we might al- 
most say the admiration of his countrymen, by the courage, temper, and 
self-possession, with which he exposed before the world, by the confes- 
sions of the parties themselves, that system of election compromises by 
which, although the most gross bribery might have been committed, the 
ends of justice were defeated, and the constituencies deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights. Then, Mr. Roebuck stood in « proud position. No 
longer the impotent executioner of his own revenge on aptagonists whom 
he could not touch, he boldly and manfally asserted one of his first privi- 
leges as a member of parliament, and, strong in the justice of his cause, 
detying conventional arrangements, and looking corruption in the face, he 
made those who had trafficked with the privileges of the people —nor those 
only whom he attacked by name, but many more who were touched by 
the electric shock of cunscience—tremble befvre him, single handed as he 
was, and till then oppressed with the ridicule of his former failures. Nor, 
although his former conduct was soon after brought home to him by the 
refusal of Mr. Walter to appear before the committee to inquire into these 
compromises, on the distinct ground that Mr. Roebuck, the chairman, hav- 
ing threatened to horsewhip him, could not be an impartial judge, and even 
though the whole painful and humiliating scene was revived in the House, 
and censures long postponed were heaped upon him with a sort of postha- 
mous justice, still nothing could shake the strong ground on which he stuod : 
and when the affair was finally concluded, the etlect was to repair the very 
serious inroads on his reputation which the past events hed caused ; and he 
stood before the public in the position of a man who, single-banded, aud by 
the sole force of bisown will, contrary to the expectation and the advice 
of his political associates, asserted some of the most valuable privileges 
conferred by the constitution on the House of Commons—privileges Which, 
until he rescued them from abeyance, had fallen into almust total disuse.— 
After such a triumph, gained solely by pursuing the straightiorward course, 
one would have supposed that Mr. Roebuck would have learned wisdom, 
and that we should have heard no more of the personal quar rels. 

But Mr. Roebuck’s infirmity of temper is such as to neutralise a'l ex- 
pectations that he will act like ordinary men. The least check offered to 
his arrogant assumption of infallibility for his principles—the least hint, 
conveyed in however courteous terms, that he is in the habit of overstep- 
ping the bounds of fair discussion in his speeches, is sutlicient to drive bim 
furious with blind, purposeless resentment. He is a eccentric aud uncer- 
tain in bis modes of retaliation, as be is prone to resort tothem. On anoth- 











er occasion, we find him (this was in 1544) making some remarks on Mr, 
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1846. 
Smythe, so wilfully personal and insulting, asto provoke a challenge from 
that gentleman. Now, on aformer occasion, as we have seen, he went 
oat with Mr. Black rather than retract expressions, the withdrawal of which, 
under the peculiar circamstances, would have reflected honour ou his char- 
acter. In that case he persisted iv fighting, although every effort was made 
at an accommodation. Nor, we believe, was this the first affair of the kind 
he had been engaged io. Mr. Smythe was, therefore, justified in sappo- 
sing that Mr. Roebuck having givea him offence, would also give hin sat- 
isfaction. But by this time a change had come over Mr. Roebuck. The 
wind of his caprice bad set in another quarter. Since bis triumph 10 the 
election-compromise case, he had been preaching up the supreme fitness 
of the House of Commons to decide upon all questions whatever, be their 
relation to iis business however remotes, From aman of bard words and 
blows, he had become a man of hard words aud peace. He claimed the 
privilege of saying what he chose, aud of throwing upon the Huuse the 
onus both of judgment and of punishment. According to his new weory, 
he flung the code of honour overboard at once, aad laid the letter of Mr. 
Smythe betore the House, with a sanetimonious hypocrisy, professing So 
intense an admiration of peaceful and legal modes of svttling differences, 
as to seem quite oblivious of those other modes which society has been 
forced to adopt in order to restrain undue license of speech. It is fair 
say that Mr. Roebuck’s speech on this occasion was much more mild an 
dignitied than is usual with him where his personal feelings are mixed up. 
He adopted quite a moral and didactic tone in speaking of the impropriety 
of Mr. Smythe’s proceeding. To have heard him, you would have 7 
posed that fighting had never been recognised by his hearers as a means 0 
reconciling differences which words would not heal; and certainly me 
would not hive suspected that Mr. Jobn Arthur Roebuck had ever piac 
himself in the attitude militant. One solution of the phenomenon present- 
ed itself in the tact, that the expressions complained of by Mr. Smythe, al- 
though offensive enough to him asa gentleman, and rendered still ma 
by the insulting tone iu which they were conveyed, did not come within 
the range of those violations of the rales of the House which the Speaker 
is bound to notice. Mr. Roebuck, therefore, had his nore chivalrous an- 
tagonist compleiely at a disadvantage. _Mr. Smythe, by sending the chal- 
lenge, had beeu guilty of a direct violation of the rules of tue House, and 
it was in Mr. Roebuck’s power to have him punished for this hasty act, 
without being himself obliged to make any retraction of the original ex- 
pressions. We question whether another member of the House of Com- 
mons could be fvand, who, haviog originally been the aggressor, would 
thus have shielded himself by his civil privileges against the consequences 
of the penalties of the code of honour, At least, they would have pre- 
taced their sermon, as censor of parliamentary morals (il, indeed, they 
could have condascended to sack caut,) with a handsome apology for the 
original offence. But, uafortanately for Mr. Roebuck, when once his spite- 
ful feclings are provoked, he loses sight of all considerations, save the one 
engrossing desire to wreak his vengeance on his antagonist. In this in 
stance, by persevering, with an austere indifference to remonstrance, in bis 
affectation of extrems parliamentary morality, he succeeded in placing Mr. 
Smythe in a false position, and compelling him to apologise for having sent 
the challenge. Bu: it will be, perhaps, unnecessary to apprise the reader, 
that although the House felt itnecessary to enforce its rules, the sympa- 
thies of the inembers ran very much in favour of the gentleman who was 
thus put hers de-combat. 4 
We pass over many minor instances in which Mr. Roebuck, by his petu- 
lance and arrogant demeanour, placed himeelt in a hostile a'titude with the 
House, believing that the reader must be sufficiently wearied by these de 
tails of perverseness aud sp'enetic humour, Buian instance of the kind 
occurred during the last session too amusing to be altogether passed over. 
On this occasion, Mr Roebuck’s self-chosen antagonist was Mr. Disraeli. 
That gentleman had, we need scarcely say, made himself conspicuous by 
the great an{ unexp cted talent that he had displayed as a speaker. Un- 
fortunately be had beat Mr Roebuck hollow in his own pecaliar line—that 
uf persouality aud surcastic vitapsrativn. The cool, polished, searching 
irony of Mr. Disraeli was as superior to the wild abuse adopted of late by 








Mr. Roebuck, as iulellect is to passion. It had, no doubt, beeu galling in| 


the extreme to the member for Bath to see the intense expeciation excited 
by the promise of a speech from Mr. Disraeli, and the uproar of cheering 
which his well-aimed hits drew forth, and to compare with his rival's suc- 
cess his own decreasing inflaeuce, the averted looks, and the scarcely dis- 
guised wearisess, with which the House received his galvanic attempts to 
produce a sensation. He saw Mr. Disraeli achieve the most triumphant 
effect with, apparently, the slightest effort; while his own most laboured 
sarcasms, though charged with all the ven»m with which a vindictive spir- 
it could arma disappoiuted man, fall still-born on bis audience. In the ab- 
sence of any more direct provocation, it is oaly in this way that we can ac- 
count for Mr, Roebuck’s otherwise unprovoked personal attack on Mr. 
Disraeli last session. His speech had all the appearance of having been 
prepared for the occasion. Mr. Roebuck evidently thought that the tide of 
popular opinion having turned ia favour of Sir Robert Peel, now there was 
an Opportunity of at the same time propitiating the minister and crushing 
a parliamentary tival. The extreme confidence, the chuckling self-gratu- 
lation which accompanied the speech, showed that he anticipated a sigual 
triumph. He had miscalculated both his own powers of attack and bis ri- 
val’s means of retaliation, Incoherent inconclusiveness, wild, pointless as- 
persion, and personal jealousy, ludicrously betrayed, were but poor wea- 
pons against so collected ant self- possessed a master of fence as Mr. Disra 
eli. His reply covered Mr. Roebuck with ridicule. Wzuh that provo- 
King trigidity of manner and affected indifference which were calculated 
to be especially anuvying to so vain a person as Mr. Roebuck, he parried 
that gentleman's random blows with inimitable skill. Nor was he content 
with merely foiling bis foe. Some remarks of Mr, Roebuck on his mode 
of delivery justified him in retaliation; and he took ample revenge. Mr. 
Roebuck’s sty!e cf speaking, bis wild gestures, his violent effurts to pro- 
duce dramatic effect, and the ridiculous feebleness of his envenomed but 
pointless sarcasm:, were all sketched by Mr. Disraeli with the hand of a 
master in satire; aud when he wound up, he convulsed the House by the 
happy terms in which he described Mr. Roebuck s pompous vagaries in 
language and action, as ‘Sadler’e Wells sarcasms’ and ‘ melodrama'ic ma- 
lignity.’ The truth of the picture was instantly recognised, and Mr. Roe- 
buck, though he has received many a setting down daring bis brief but 
trrdulent career, was never so utterly at a discount in the opinion of his 
contemporaries as atter the delivery of that speech 
it may be considered, however, aS extraordinary, that a man who has 
wilfully made so many enemies, and has so often rendered bimself trou- 
blesome to the House, should have possessed any influence there. But we 
have presented the worst side of the picture. Had Mr. Roebuck only 
exhibited himself in this unamiable light, he would long since have been 
an down. Bat his carly speeches satisfied the House aud the public that 
e really had the qualifications of a valuable member of parliament. It 
is his intemperance alone that bas cloaded his fair fame. From the first 
hour of his entrance into the House of Commons, his public career has 
been characterised by an independence of spirit, stern even to obstinacy, 
—an indifference to personal consequences, rarely, indeed, to b+ met with 
in an assembly where class interests and aristocratic influence combine to 
paralyse moral energy, aud to divert the minds of public men from the 
course of poiitical rectitade. We have watched his conduct from first to 
last, and are prepared to afficm that it has exhibited a rare and unique con- 
sistency; that it has even been a fault in Mr. Roebuck to have pertina- 
ciously retused to join in those party combinations by which great measures 


as some of his compatriots do, wait till a subject is popular, before he takes 
it up. A navwral restiveness cf temper, and an unconquerable love of jas- 
tice, which he would secare even at the peril of social convalsion, urge 
him with an irresistible impulse to act upon what he conceives to bs the 
abstract merits of the case, with which be will not allow expediency to in- 
terfere. Of course, this spirit sometimes carries bim into extremes, and 
betrays him into wild defiance of constituted authority ; but those who 
would be the most likely to shrink from these extravagances of an earnest 
mind cannot refuse to respect the uprightness which sustains Mr, Roebuck 
against unconquerable prepossessions tn the minds of certain classes, and 
renders him, in respect of many subjects. a model of that very scarce 
character—an independent member of parliament, _ 

It is worthy of remark that Sir R -bert Peel, who is, perbaps, the most 
steady observer of ali new comers in parliament, and who readily appre- 
ciates and fosters ability, very soon began to notice Mr. Roebuck As 
early as the year 1334, he took the trouble to answer, specially, a speech of 
Mr. Roebuck’s in favour of free trade. This was to be regarded at once 
as a condescension on the part of Sir Robert, and as prima facie evidence 
that Mr. Roebuck was making way in the House. On many occasions 
subsequently, Sir Robert Peel, more thao any other party leader, has 
shown a disposition to pay a degree of deference to the opinion of Mr. Roe- 
buck, a compliment which has not been lost on the ever-sensilive vanity of 
the honourable member. In accounting, however, as we have done, for 
the kind of influence which Mr. Roebuck’s uprightness and consistency 
early secured for him, we should not omit to state, that daring a long pe- 
riod of time his speeches were such as to command the attention of all 
parties. It was not only that be asserted his pricciples boldly, but his ar- 
guments were well put, and even where, to the eye of pure reason, they 
wight be deficient in cogency, the perseverance and earvestness of the 
speaker gave them a kind of furce. The constant reiteration of proposi- 
tions, however dogmatic, will secure for them a degree of credence, even 
when unsupported by proof. One thing Mr Rovbuck’s audience were 
almost sure to hear from him:—a lucid exposition of the real qa~stion at 
issue, stript of ail the factitious embellishments with which the sophistry or 
the party prejudices of previous speakers might have invested it. This 
made his speeches abstractedly useful to those who followed him, while 
the clearance which he made of the arguments on both sides was sare to 
please either one party or the other, That Mr. Roebuck should have vo)- 
untarily flung away the influence which these various causes lad obtained 
forbim is matter for regret That he has done so there can be no doubt. 
His constant indulgence in au irritability which seems incontrollable, his 
reckless imputations on the character of opponents, his profuse scattering 
of personal insults on all arouud him, friends and enemies alike, end bis 
wanton trials of the patience of the House,—have certainly undermined 
the reputation which he had acquired; and it wili almost be as difficult for 
him to regain the position he formerly held, as it would be fur a man of 
less talent and moral energy originally to attain it. It is not easy to account 
for so ill-advised a perseverance by Mr Roebuck iu a course of conduct 
which would bring even the most favourite member of the Huase into dis 
repute, Itis the more surprising that his talents should have taken this 
sinister direction, because he evidently is under the sway of au ambition of 
no ordinary kind, and would spare no exertions to advance himself to power, 
either \hrough direct popular influence or in the regular chancels of pro 
motion. The only solution of the difficulty we can offer is, that Mr. Roe- 
buck is a disappointed man. His excessive egotism and high opinion of 
his own powers led him to expect that he would have received from the 
great men of the day, not only a more rapid, but also a more substantial ac 
knowledgment He evidently did not understand the constitution of the 
House ot Commons, or what a mountain of inert prejudice the aiveuturer 
has to cut through in order to clear the road to power. He did not see 
that there as elsewhere, an apprenticeship must be served, that he who 
would fain command must first leara to obey. 

Mr. Roebuck overlooked these conditions of success, and neglected to 
avail himself of the very favourable impression his first effuris created. He 
thought to take the citadel by storm, but having rusted to the assau't with 
inadequate means, he failed to make an impression, and has only fallen 
back in the trenches. Not seeing how much his own arrogance, peiulance , 
aod splenetic indulgence in personalities, have really caused his non-suc- 
cess, his mind has become embittered as well against individual aatagonists 
as azaiost the members generally, who, he conceives, have not sufficiently 
ack nowledged his merits. As his mind has become more jaundiced, he has 
grown more bitter and more personal. His speeches have gradually be- 
come the reverse of what they used to be—their faults more glaring, their 
Merits more rare. They now}abound in assumption and egotism, only 
| occasioually redeemed by vigour, and pointed language and thought. Lt is 
more than probable that Mr. Roebuck entered parliament with hopes and 
objects that were not confined to mere personal advancement. A charita- 
ble construction of his conduct will lead us to admit that he looked on his 
mission as representative of the people in an exalted light—that he saw in 
it the means of working vut great, and, as he believed, necessary changes 
in the political and social condition of the country. His exaggerated opin- 
ion of his own powers led him to choose a line of action that was not likely 
to lead to # success commensurate with his desires. But the censure 
which be eaght to attach to his own mismanagement, he Visits on those 
whom he assumes to be in a kind of conspiracy against the people ; and 
we are therefure disposed to attribute much of the spienetic humour he dis- 
plays, notto mere wounded vanity, stinted in its allowance of admiration, 
but also to a conviction of the moral unworthiness of those whom he insulis 
by his arrogant impertinence—a conviction, mistaken perlaps, but still sin- 
cere. Certain it is, however, that the longer he has been in parliament, 
and the more the disappointment of his ambition has been brought bome 
to him, the more his haraogues have increased in virulence, while they have 
proportionately decreased in power. 

The favourable opinion expressed in the earlier part of this paper of Mr. 
Roebuck's first effurts in the House of Commons has been rather the reflec- 
tion of a series of favourable impressions produced at intervals during sev- 
eral years, than the result of a bslaneing of his successes and bis tailures. 
or of a critical analysis of his speeches. The more closely we look at bis 
oratory in detail, the more cause we see to find fault with it—the more rea- 
son to regret that a want of modesty of spirit should have prevented Mr. 
Roebuck from sabmiting himsell, humbly and patiently, to that training 
which is necessary to success in any department of mental exertion, but 
more especially in the art of public speaking, perfection in which depends 
80 mach upon minor accessories. Mr. Roebuck is a very disappointing 
speaker. His eloquence depends for its force more upon his earnestness, 
and a bold repudia.iva of couventional modes of address and moulds of ex- 
pressiun, than upon any intrinsic value in the thoughts, or polish of the lan- 
guage. He trusts much to the impulse of the moment. and, to all appear- 
ance, does not give his speeches that preparation which even the first ora- 
tors of the day tind to be necessary. fis mind is not so well stored with 
information, nor his oratorical powers so well trained and disciplined, as to 
«ake this a safe course. As he is an intemperate man, liable to be drawn 
by the slightest interruption away from his main theme into personal alter- 
cations, he is still mo:e upev to the risk of not being able to preserve that 
self-possession which is absolutely necessary to an accomplished orator. An 
almost necessary consequence of this reliance on resources which are not 
always at command is, that Mr. Roebuck, however well informed he may 
be upon a subject, or however strongly he may feel upon it, is just as 
likely to break down as to achieve a success, We have known him to rise 
at the most critical and exciting period of a great debate, when he has in- 


have usually been carried; that having set up for himself a standard of | traded himself un the attention of the House, to the disappointment of the 


right, he bas inilexibly adhered to it, striving against all obstacles to reach 
his appointed gaol. His whole life in parliament bas been one certificate 
of sincerity. {le is, however mistaken may be his views, a true friend and 
advocate of the interests of the poor, a hater of political cant, and a deter 

mined opponent of all class legislation on unjust principles. [Je has stood 
up time after time, under a storm of disapprobation, to assert principles 
which he holds to be true, and which, if only for the sake of truth, ought 
to be argued ; although their advocacy was certain to render him anpop 1 
lar in the House of Commons. But the vigour and ability with which for 
along time he miiniained his ground turned the tide of opinion in his fa- 
vour, until, Lowever much his principles might be disliked, he began to 
be regarded as one of those who ought to speak upon any given question, 
and trom whom some new, at least, if not sound, doctrine migit be ex 

pected. It has been already said that he began by denouncing the Whigs 
as trailors to their popular principles, and that he has consistently adhered 
to this his first political declaration. His very first speech stamped him as 
aman of superior talent as a debater, and secured for him a hearing at all 
times; of which be availed bimself to advocate the cause of the people in 
their mavy social sufferings. He gave full fling to the democratic tendency 
of his mind, while, at the same time, he infused a species of philanthropy 
into his exertions Nothing was too arduous for him Oa one occasion, 
he stood up and presented a petition frou an individual unfortunately too 
notorious Other members kad refused to present it; but Mr Roebuck 
believed that the party in question bad been unjastly treated, and that was 
enough to indace him to take up the case. Even those who would have 
refused to present the petition respected his manliness, for they were con- 
Scious that some men of that kind oughtto bein parliament, who would 
be bold enough to advoca e the cause even of the outcasts of suciety. Mr. 
fioebuck also made a determined stand against the bilis fort he Better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath; and the case of the Dor-hester labourers found 
in him an earnest and able advocate. Itis to his honcur that he does not, 


heads of either party, when perhaps there wasa general feeling that he was 
presuming too much thus to stand in the way of a political manifesto or of 
a division. But still an indulgence has been extended to him because of 
his original position. ile has availed himself of the opportanity thus af- 
forded to him to commeuce a speech, in which he has, perhaps, dashed 
with a bold and vigorous hand into the very core of the subject, holding 
the real question at issue up, for the first time, to the attention of his audi- 
ence, cleared of ali the fallacies infused into it by previous speakers. ‘To 
all appearance he is carrying the House with him. Repeated cheers hail 
his terse and well-poioted propositions, and his presumption is forgotten in 
the able exposition ne makesof hiscase. But, suddenly, he says something 
which provokes an ironical cheer, or a sneer, from some opponent. This 
stings his amour propre, aud off he starts, on the instant, into personality, 
sometimes utieriug without adequate provocation, unendurable insults and 
aspersiuns on character. From that moment his speech, so auspiciously 
commenced, becomes a failure. His infirmity of temper unce touched, he 
becomes an altered man. There is no longer vigour, seuse, argument, or 
even coherency, in what be pours forth. Yet he has vot the discretion to 
stop, but makes along, rambling speech, full of feeble repetitions of wha: 
he has so forcibly pat, or of offensive persooalities, or outrageous defiance 
of that growing disapprobation of his hearers, until, at last, he fairly tires 
out their patience, and his display, which, a. his commencement, had 
brought him bonour and respect, ends by his being covered with ridicule 
aud contempt. 

The seme neglect of due preparation, and the infirmity of temper, which 
thus serves to bring a whole speech to so tame and impotent a conclusion 
produce an effect similar to thal of tie material of the speeches themselves 
For waut of alittle care bis sentences are alm ist always imperfect. Aiming 
constantly at an antithetical style, he foils himself, aud provokes cuompari- 
sons, by not having trained his miod into the channels of thought which 
alone will produce that style with eficct. It is not so much @ sloveniiness; 














the result of an indifference, as a gross failure, after a deliberate attempt. 
He is thus a very provoking speaker. Even in his best moments, when 
you are led on from point to point, in the expectation that the next will ve 
something superlatively good, you are mortified on reflection to find to what 
little purpose your attention has been occupied, and what a small amount 
of that tedious and ambitious barangae is worth remembering. Mr. Roe- 
buck has a didactic style of speaking, which also beguiles his hearers, 
until too late they find that this teacher of men has really nothing to teach. 
He seems even on the very brink of success, At each portentous pause, 
when he seems to have gathered up his strength, you expect to hear some 
aphorism, some great political truth ; but as often you are disappointed, 
cheated with some pompous bat feeble piece of common-place, ridiculously 
small as compared with ‘he reflection, or the premises which usher it in, 
Tbe head may be of gold, but the feet are of clay. In like manner, there 
is a waut of coherency and sustentation in his explanativuns of political prin- 
ciples or theories. 


A litile care, a little modest pupilage to experience, would make that 
clear and strong which is now confused, vague, and feeble. You see that 
the mind of the speaker has not been really brought to bear upon it. It is 
clear that he wants to be a philosopher, but has not the enduring patience 
necessary to constitute him one. He is also too ready to grapple with every 
subject tbat comes before him, whether he understands it or not. This 
leads him to talk on 80 many questions, that he cannot render himself per- 
fectou any. There is an affectation of simplicity in bis reasoning, but as 
his mind is by no means fertile, he constantly reproduces the same views ; 
and this reiteration, which is intended to simplify and to impress more 
strongly tbe mind of the hearer, leads to an involvement which brings about 
quite the contrary result. When he first appeared in parliament, there 
was great ona eee 10 his style, and especially in bis choice of language. 
But of late he bas fallen into the use of many of the established forms of 
speech among debaters, which are too often only a refuge from imbecility of 
mind and poverty of language. It 1s observable that he pushes this conven- 
tional phraseology to its extreme limits, with a degree of pedantry strongl 
characteristic of a little mind. Among the vices of his style of speaking is 
a habit of dogmatic assertion, persevered in without modesty, either of mind 
or manner. A constant egotism destroys the symmetry of bis speeches b 
displacing abstract reasoning on the question at issue, or deciamation whic 
might iufluence the feelings ; and the irritable temperament we have al- 
ready described still further distorts and deforms the products of bis mind. 
For aman so ready to aitack, it is wonderful how impotent he is in defence. 
Blind with rage, he etrikes about him, right and left, and is unable to defend 
himself, because, in his tury, he does no\ see his own vulnerable points.— 
His hot, intemperate passion, runs away with his judgment. You see that 
he has got hold of a capital idea, which a master-mind, or even an inferior 
capacity, cool and collected, would work into a powerful sarcasm or a happy 
retort; buc he isso disiempered with vindictive feeling, is in such haste to 
wreak his vengeance on his adversary, that he applies the match too svon, 
and the explosion harms himself more than any one else. Ia this respect 
Mr. Disraeli is far his superior, With the same disposition to attack, the 
same love of personality, the same obvious inclination to gratily private 
animosity through the medium of public debate, he has the advantage f 
Mr. Roebuck in his imperturbable self-possession. However excited may oe 
his teeliug, or bowever bitter his resentments, he never loses his tempert.— 
He utters his sarcasms at white heat. 

Mr. Roebuck’s manner of speaking is unique and original, without being 
agreeable. He is earnest and violent, without being impressive. He labours 
under great natural disadvantages. Hisappearance is not prepossessing, 
nor bas he any of that fascination which invests some public men with an 
irresistible attraction, and propitiates favour even before they open their lips. 
Mr. Roebuck is small, even diminutive, in statare, and he has not those sym- 
metrical proportions which, in some little men, supply the want of height. 
Continual! ill-health adds to an appearance of feebleness which not even his 
mental euergy and activity are sufficient to neutralise. His voice is also 
feeble. {t has a harsh, sharp sound, like that which you will often hear 
from persons of a cunfirmed illtemmper. His face bears a soured expression, 
and it a smile ever finds its way to the mouth, it is the smile not of good 
hamour, bat of irony or sarcasm. A livid paleness of complexion may be 
the result of ill health, but it is more likely to be the consequence of habitu- 
ally indulging a splenetic disposition. 

Hisexbibitions in parliament, even his most successful ones of late years, 
present a melancholy spectacle of diseased vanity and overrated powers.— 
Cuuceive the sort of person we have described, always ill-attired, sometimes 
culpably slovenly, sometimes extravagantly overdressed, taking up 4 pro- 
minent place in the House, from which he continually lays down the law 
to his Radical associates around him, who usually repay his arrogant inter- 
ference with contemptuous smiles; conceive him keeping up a running 
cummentary of ironical cheers, supercillious smiles, and theatrical ges.ures, 
on what is going forward in tbe House, and attracting attention, which does 
not always take the shape of pity, towards the absurd atiitades end contor- 
tions iutu which he pets his diminutive person ; conceive him, after having 
thus, by involuntary pantomime, let out the conceit and self-sufficiency ot 
his disposition, rising to address the House, with a full conviction stamped 
on his countenance that he alone, of all men there, can grapple with the 
subject befure them—that he alone can extract truth and wisdom irom it. 
Reimembering all that we have said about his arrogance, his petulance, his 
ueediess repetitions, and his outbreaks of passionate violence, imagine bim 
confronting the House, his head, while he is standing, scarcely reaching 
above the level of those of others who are sitting around him, his arms swing- 
ing about with convulsive energy, vow raised aloft in the air, now stretched 
downward towards the floor, and now pointing horizontally across the 
House, lus voice elevated to the highest pitch of his little capacity, and now 
lowered to so feeble and inarticulate a whisper as to be scarecly audible 
even to his next neighbour; imagine, too, the conceited air of invincibility, 
the impotent attempts to express scorn, while rage alone is uppermost in 
the mind, the sarcasm enfeebled by spite, the irony arrested by chuckling 
self approval, the mysterious threatenings, the awful enunciations of noth- 
ing, and puerile denunciations of every one, the waspish, snarling recogai- 
tions of the slightest interruptions, even though of the most friendly charac- 
ter ;—and you have Some idea of the aptness and trath of the epitheis so 
aptly applied to his oratory by Mr. Disraeli, when he twitted him with his 
‘ Sadlers’ Wells sarcasme’ and ‘ melodramatic malignity.’ The longer Mr. 
Roebuck continues in parliament, the worse he seems to grow. Once, 
these exhibitions were rare exceptions, occasioned, and even justified by 
provocation, and the main body of his speeches was such as to repay his 
hearers fur the trouble of listening, whilst they reflected credit on himself 
But now, ail his errors are multiplied, while the qualities which once re- 
deemed them are becoming more and more obliterated. If we look back 
to the last session of parliament, we shall tind his faults exhibiting themse|ves 
in an increasing ratio. In the face of such a steady and progressive decline, 
there dues not seem to be any sound reason to hope tur better things iu 
future. 


— 
THE LITTLE ABYSSINIAN SLAVE 


The following instance of a thirst for knowledge, and the most persever- 
ing industry in acquiring it, ina poor slave girl, can scarcely be read i ut 
with interest, if not with protit, by old and young :— 

tn a province of Abyssinia, a poor child was taken prisoner at seven 
years old, and brought a captive into Sennaar, thence to Nubia, and subse- 
quently to Egypt. Sold over and over again upon the way, sbe was obliged 
to perform on fvot, under a burning sky, and over sandy deserts, the jour- 
ney of the handreds of leagues between Abyssinia and Cairo. As she ap} 
proached that city, her value was doubled to her master; for the other 
slaves had sunk under fatigue and hardship of every kind, and their corpse 
strewed the sand marking thas sadly the traces of that dreadful caravan. 
Arrived at length at Cairo, Fatmé, who was then ten years old, was con- 
ducted to the bazaar, and placed in one of those wretched dark halls where 
this vile tratlic in buman flesh is carried on. There, exposed to sale with 
other young girls, decked out in tinsel, and shivering in dirty garments—for 
the warm climate of Egypt was to her the uorth compared with that of 
Abyssinia—the poor child awaited her fate. Perhaps, with intelligeuce 
beyond her years, her mind might have been wearyitg itself in conjectures 
to what new master she was to belong. Perhaps she might have been 
thinking of the distance she mizht yet be dragged, the new couutries she 
might yet have to visit, if no purchaser were now found for her; but there 
was a strength of mind to this child, a confidence in the Providence of God, 
that triamphed over degradation and wretchedness. 

The bidders arrived ; the merchant extolled his wares, made Fatmé aud 
her companions get up and sit down, walk about, show their while teeth, 

heir bright eyes—so many tokens of health; their small and tapering fin. 
gers, promising so much manual dexterity, ‘They were spoken to, in order 
io ascertain if they beard and understood; and at length the bargain was 
concluded. They were now slaves to the viceroy of Egypt. 

it was not however, fer ordinary tabour that these children were re- 
served. Boughtia the market withoat being told what was expect-d of 
them, withcut being informed of their dest nation, they were, by order ot 
Mebemet Ali and of Cloot Bay, to be first stadents of medicine, that the 
mighbtafterwards act the part of physicians for women They were intend: 

d to fuuud a female college, where were to be trained pupils capable of 
discharging in hospitals ot once the functions of physicians and Sisters of 
Charity. ‘hey must be taught Arabic, at least the common dialect, of 
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which they knew nothing; must be taught to read and write: afterwards 
they mast be instructed iu the written language, in erder to be able to read 
the remarkable translations, wuich have been made into Arabic, of the prin- 
cipal medical treatises. Fatmé distinguished berself emong them all by the 
rapidity of ber Ch ae and woudertui aptitude for knowledge. ; 

“Always occupied, always industrious, she suffered less from the climate 
than her companions. Ot the nine Abyssinians purchased at the same time 
with her, five died of consumption ; and in 1840, when the letter was writ 

ten to Paris whence this account is taken, the remainder were dying. Hith- 
erto, says the writer, it had pleased God that Fatmé should escape this fatal 
melady. She is gay, healthy, and of a good constitution. Providence seems 
to have destined her tor something remarkable. He has given her great 
intellectual powers, and a wonderful memory; He has conducted her through 
a thousand peng a thousand hardsbips, from the interior of Africa, where 
she would have lived alife wholly useless, to a bazaar at Cairo, whence she 
was to be taken to commence, poor slave as she was, a new era of civilisa- 
tion. 

Faime is kind and considerate to her companions, ever eager to do them 
any good office, and her influence over them is owing rather to the gentle. 
ness atid evenness of her disposition, than to the superiority of her meatal 
attsinments. She lavishes every attention and tender care upon the two 
companions and schoolfellows mentioned as dying. One of these, named 
Reizeroun, was making sad complaint of weakness; she was told to rest for 
alittle time, as too much study would ivjure her. ‘I would rather die 
than not stady,’ answered the young girl; ‘ [ will never stop till I know as 
much as Faime.’ When this answer was translated so us, fatme mcdestly 
blushed at this tribute from hee companion. 

We put our questions in French to the principal pupils, which were given 
to them in Arabic, and their answets interpreted to us again in French. 
The visitors jor the first time to the hospital of Esbeckia were quite astonish- 
ed at the amount of knowledge evinced Fatme gave clear answers to an 
examination in physiology, natural philosophy, and chemistry. it was sin- 
gular to hear amid the Arabic, from a woman's lips, the words carbonic acid, 
oxygen, hydrogen, &c. which had not been translated into that language. 
She told us the componeut parts of the air, the office of oxygen in the func- 
tions ot the body, explained to us the use of carbonic acid in nature, the 
circulation of the blood, &c. 

This was pot, however, the first occasion upon which these young girls 
gave proof of their acquirement of knowledge to strangers. The most 
learned of the Ulemahs had visited the college, and after the examination, 
one of them had exclaimed in wonder, ‘Our children would have taken 
twice as much time in the mosque of El-Azar as these have done in learning 
what they know.’ Another, stroking bis beard, Pa said, * This is above 
everything,’ or, more literally, * This is beyond the beyonds’—surpassing 
everything that has ever been seen of extraordinary. 

The reputation of Fatme went abroad, as may be supposed, and some 
days after our arrival at Cairo, the daughter of the viceroy had expressed a 
desire to see the young Abyssinian, in order to obtain from her some inlor- 
mation inanatomy. Fatme made her appearance at the harem with some 
anatomical! preparations in wax. She pleased the princess so mach, that 
she made her a present of a splendid diamond ornament to wear in her tur- 
ban, and saluted her by the tit.e of Effende (learned ), a title which she still 
retains. 

When I asked to see her jewels, Fatme, whose modesty appeared to 
suffer from the exclamations of surprise and admiration which the degree 
of her knowledge called forth from us, seemed reluctant to comply with 
my request. But a young negress amongst her companions quick ly lifted 
the muslin veil which was thrown over the turban, and we beheld a 
splendid diamond ornament as large as my hand ; but it was more grati- 
fying to see that, instead of any of the pupils appearing to envy her its 
possession, they seem to feel a kind of pride in exhibiting it. ‘ Fatme is 
a mother to us,’ said Abyssinian, Fellah, and negress ; for the pupils were 
made up of every race, admitted into the school from a mendicity-house 
opened to give asylum to destitute females of all countries. 

The Abyssinian race, remarkable for a mild and pensive cast of coun- 
tenance, is superior in intelligence to the Fellah race, and this again ranks 
above that ofthe negro. These degrees of capacity were strikingly obvi- 
ous in the progress of the young women before us. 

The introduction into the hospital of Esbeckia of a regular female me- 
dical establishment had the most happy results. The internal arrange- 
ments of the wards are admirable, and the attendance is most orderly and 
excellent. Besides which, the poor women no longer object tu seek me- 
dical aid, since they are now certain of being treated by persons of their 
own sex. These young practitioners take peculiar interest in the chil- 
dren born in the hospital and intrusted to their care. We were repeat- 
edly called upon to admire the sound health of their adopted children, 
each crying: 

* This one is nine—does it not look by far the best ? 

Formerly, too, no one cared to bring her children toe be vaccinated so 
long as it was done by men ; being under the impression that the pacha 
employed this means to mark the children, in order that they might not 
evade the conscription. But since women have been charged with the 
operation, their fears have been so dispelled, that in eight months three 
thousand have been vaccinated—an average of twelve per diem. I have 
see. prescriptions of theirs doing as much credit to their medical skill 
as to their handwriting. . 

| said to Fatine when leaving, ‘ Fatme, you are as pretty as you are 
well-informed.’ ‘ What matters it being previy,’ was her reply, ‘ pro- 
vided I get knowledge. I have espoused myself to knowledge.’ I added, 
‘Fatme, you are an honour to Africa.’ ‘1 would gladly be so,’ said she ; 
but I am labouring, and one day I shall know something, if it please 
God.” 

it is gratifying to see this kind of merit understood, appreciated, and 
honoured in Egypt. 

—=——_ 


THE DEPARTED. 


BY JAMES LINEN. 
Young bud of fair promis, 
Hope's beautiful child ! 
How dreary the home is, 
Where lately thou smiled. 
The fireside of gladness, 
And mirth in its glee, 

Are wrapt in deep sadness, 
And weeping for thee. 


A fiflictions are sent us ; 
Patience must bear them, 
And blessings are lent us, 
Freely to share them, 

Jn faith thou may’st falter, 
O frail erring man! 

But thou canst not alter 
God’s mystical plan. 


The fond hopes we cherish, 
The things we most prize, 
Seem first doomed to perish, 
And pass from our eyes. 
Ties strongest and nearest, 
Entwined round the heart ; 
Loves warmest and dearest, 
For ever must part. 


The widow lone-hearted, 
Desolate motber ! 

She weeps the departed, 
But feels like no otber. 
Sad mourning believer ! 
Her spirit is gone ; 

Yet bless the Life-giver, 
He takes but his own, 


But why all this weeping, 
A form witbout breath ? 
’Tis Loveliness sleeping 
The calm slvep of death, 
Since We law is fulfilled, 
And sin is forgiven, 
Let her go undefiled, 
Young heiress of heaven. 
~ —> 


fHiscellaneous. 
LORD STOWELL’S TASTE FOR SIGHT-SEEING. 


He loved manly sports, and was not above being pleased with the most 
rude and simple diversions. He gloried in Punch and Judy-—their fon 
stirred his mirth without, as in Goldemith’s case, provoking spleen. He 
made a boast on one occasion that there was not a puppet show in London 
‘be had not visited and when turned fourscore, was caught watching one at 


a distance with children of less growth in high glee. He has been known 
to make a party with Windham to visit Cribb’s, and to have attended the 
‘fives court’ asa favourite resort. ‘There were curious characters,’ he 
observed, ‘ to be seen at these places.’ Lord Stowell was above the pe- 
dantry which disdains the gratification of a mere ordinary and every-day 
curiosity. Noone had more knowledge of the common affairs of life; and 
it was at all times a current observation that the person who first saw any 
sight exhibited in London, be it a productivn of nature, or of art, or of arti- 
fice—for he would coudescend even to see the juggler play his tricks—was 
Sir William, who could always steal for such relaxation an hour from set- 
tling the gravest questions that could be raised on the law of nativns. He 
was the most indefatigable sight-seer in London. Whatever show could be 
visited for a shilling, or less, was visited by Lord Stowell. In the western 
end of London there was a room generally let for exhibitions. At the en- 
trance, as it-is said, Lord Stowell presented himself, eager to see ‘ the green 
monster serpent,’ which had lately issued cards of invitation to the public. 
As he was pulling out his purse to pay for his admission, a sharp but honest 
north country lad, whose business it was to take the money, recognised him 
as an old customer, and knowing his name, thus addressed him: ‘ We can’t 
take your shilling, my lord; ’tis ths old serpert which you have seen twice 
before in other colours; but ye shall go in and see her.’ He entered, saved 
his money, and enjoyed his third visit to the painted beauty. This love of 
‘seeing sights’ was, on another occasion, productive of a whimsical incident. 
A few years ago an animal, called a bonassus, was exhibited somewhere in 
the Strand. On Lord Stowell’s paying it a second visit, the keeper very 
courteously told his lordsh'p that he was welcome to come, gratuitously, as 
often as he pleased. Within a day or two after this, however, there appear- 
ed, under the bills of the exhibition, in conspicuons characters, ‘ Under the 
patronage of the Right Honourable Lord Stowell ;’ an announcement of 
which the noble and learned lord’s friends availed themselves, by passing 
many a joke upon him; all which he took with the greatest guod humour, 
— Townsend's Lives of Twelve Judges. 


Tae Vines or Boukoeaux.—The vine produces at the age of five years; 
at ten or twelve it has acquired its fall vigour; and the care it receives, 
the nature of the soil, and especially the cutting, decide as 'o its duration. 
The latter operation takes place in the month of October, at the fall of the 
leaves, and ought to be finished before the frosty weather: it is the most 
difficult part of the culture, and requires a judicious and experienced work- 
man. In the canton of Pauillac there are vines said to be two hundred 
-years old, and still good: whilst others are perishing at the age of fifty. In 
a sandy or gravelly soil, without much humidity, they will be of long 
duration; and some vines are shown at Pessac, which, if we may believe 
tradition, date trom the fourteenth century, baviag been planted by Clement 
V. The average duration of the vine, however, is stated to be from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty years. The only casual evil to which the 
vine is exposed, is hail; which, though uncommon in Pauillac, has fre. 
quently devastated immense estates, There are but few instances of injury 
done by the spring and autumnal frosts, but fogs, followed by warm weather, 
are highly pernicious, causing the blossoms to wither and fall. There are 
also three kinds of insects which make considerable ravages among the 
vines; the escargots, or snails; the puceron or barbot, a small golden 
coloured beetle ; and the attelabus Bacchus, a most destructive insect, that 
nips off the blossoms. ‘I'hese insects are carefully picked up, and burnt 
outside the vineyards.— Bourdeanx, its Wines and the Claret Country. 

AN Insane Virtcoso.—The sale of the gallery of paintings of M. Van N., 
of Brussels, who died in the course of the last month, is advertised. This 
celebrated amateur not only devoted his life, but sacrificed the whole of his 
fortune, which originally produced him a revenue of 40,000 fr. a year, to 
his passion for possessing the master pieces of the great Flemish artists. 
Reduced by this to the want of even the necessaries of lite, he could not 
be induced to part with even one of his cherished treasures. At Jast, an 
old servant who continued to serve bim without wages, converted the gal- 
lery into a source for the maintenance of his master and himself, by apply- 
ing the gratuities given him for showing the splendid collection to visitors, 
in purchasing food for them both. A few yesrs ago, the faithful and affec- 
tionate old servant died, and M. Van N., hopeless of finding another upon 
the same terms, took the oflice upon himseli, When visitors came to view 
the galiery, he put on the old livery, and attended them through it, display- 
ing a critical acquaintance with the merits of each picture that delighted 
all, and astonished those who were able to apprecia e bis erudition Some- 
times the visitors, supposing him to be really the servant, would make the 
master the subject of sarcastic observations, some calling him an eccentric 
fool, and others a madman, and wondering that his friends did not have him 
declared a lunatic. All this he listened to. either with perfect indifference, 
or making palliating excuses as his old servant was used to do, and, when 
their curiosity was satisfied, holding out his hand for the accustomed fee.— 
Brussels paper. 

Tue Printer anv THe Porp-cuN.—A suolling party, lately acting ina 
small town in the south of Scotlaud, hud their bill of performance pretaced 
by a quotation from Pope, which the learned printer exhibited thus :— 

* Shoot folly as it flies.’— Pop. 

The Scots Benedicine Abbey of St. James, a British monastic institution, 
which has uninterruptedly enjoyed its privileges for nearly 800 years, is 
stil in existence in the free city of Ratisbon, now incorporated in the king- 
dom of Bavaria. 

A French provincial journal states, that two magnificent gowns of point 
lace are being made at Alencon, for Qa:en Isabella and her sister for the 
approaching marriage. ‘That for the Queen, has,it is said, twelve crowns, 
each representing one of the ancient kingdoms of the Spanish monarchy 
Cucumper.—We have been shown a large cucumber by Mr. John Mel- 
drum, nurseryman and seedsman, of this town, which was grown on a 
farm near Gressingham, and which measures in length 41 inches, in cir- 
cumference 18 inches—weight, 15 1-2|bs. 

Pears.—Mr. Meldrum has two splendid pears of the Bewrre Rance, 
weighing 22 and 23 ounces each. 

Lovcuriec —In the orchard ot Mr. Thomas Mandel, there is to be seen 
a pear tree with a second crop of fruit upon it this year, of good size and 
delicious flavour. 

Mystery.—A mother and daughter being together in this county (West- 
moreland), were brought to bed on the same day, of eacha son. In the 
bustle of the moment, both babes were placed in a cradle; and, to the eon- 
fusion of the mothers, when the youngsters were taken from the cradle, the 
nurses were unable to tell which was the mother’s and which the daughier’s 
son!—a matter which, of course, must for ever remain a mystery. 


A Goop Provipinc.—The Cadiz Comercio has the subjoined information 
from Madrid :—‘ Louis Philippe gives his son and daughter-in law board 
and lodging, servants, and all they may want in the way of daily living, 
and mureover, 2,000 piastres a month. The Infanta’s marriage portion 
will be 56,000,000 reals de Veillon; 38,000,000 in cash, and the remainder 
in diamonds and jewels. At his death, Louis Philippe will leave his son 
an annual income ot 3,000,000.’ 

Too Rica sy Hatr.—The Infant Don Juan Maria, sun of Don Carlos, 
born March 13, 1822, will, it now seems arranged, marry the Arch Duchess 
Marie Beatrix D’Este, born February 13, 1824. The D’Este family is one 
of the richest in Europe. The Dukes Martian and Ferdinand D'Este, uncles 
of the young Arch Duchess, have between them a fortune of a hundred mil- 
lions of florins (ten millions sterling). 

During the storin at Brussels, on Monday week, a servant of Count C, 
de Beaufort, retarning to the Chateau of Mielmont, at Oncz, near Namur, 
on taking hold of the chain of the bell, was killed on the spot by a violent 
explosion of the electricity accumulated on the chain. The electric fluid 
then passed inio the kitchen, but wihout causing any damage. A lady, 
who was in the kiichen at the moment of the explosion, was not affected 
by it. 

AN OcTOGENARIAN SportTsMan.—An old gentleman who is in his 80th year, 
was shooting on Monday last in the neighbourhood of Manchester, when 
he killed (without spectacles, and without missing a single shot) twenty 
head of game, viz: four brace of pheasants, three and a halt brace of partrid- 
ges, two hares, and three rabbits. He is in possession of nearly fitty certi- 
ficates, which he hoards and periodically counts, as a miser does his bank 
notes. 

A Femace Vereran —During the visit of the King of the French to the 
fortresses on Friday, his majesty perceived a female with a wooden leg, and 
wearing the decoration of the legion of honour. The king, ‘earning from 
Gen. Gourgand that this woman had obtained her decoration at the battle ot 
Friedland, in which she figured as a non-commissicned officer of hussa rs 
made her a present of a hundred tranes. 

‘Get up, husband,’ said a lady to her liege lord, the other morning, 
ie is breaking.’ ‘Let it break,’ said he, ‘it don’t owe me any 

ing.’ 

_ This is George the Fourth,’ said an exhibitor of wax work for the mil- 
lion, at @ penny each, poiuting toa very slim figure with a theatrical crown 
on his head. ‘[ thought he was a very stout man,’ observed a spectator. 
‘ Werry likely,’ replied the man shorily, not approving of the comment 


of his visitor ; ‘ but if you’d a been here without wittles half so long as he 
has you'd been twice as thin.’ 





Gumbo was a wicked negro, who had witnessed the ravages of the cholera 
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with the most stoic indifference ; but seeing his best friends dropping off by 
dozens in Negro Vailey, Gumbo began to have some fears of giving the last 
kick himself, in very much the style he was wont to ‘ fro dat brickbat’ ina 
row. Gumbo then for the first time thought of praying, to use his own 
language, ‘to de ange! ob de Lord,’ declaring that if he could only ‘ be 
spared dis time,’ he would be ready next year to be taken up and ‘ lib for- 
eber in Massa Abraham’s bosom.’ Some wags having access to an adjoin- 
ing room separated by a board partition, hearing him at his devotions, 
knocked. ‘ Who dar?’ ‘ De angel ob de Lord.’ + What he want ? * Want 
Gumbo.’ Blowing out his candle with a whew, ‘No such a nigger here. 
Dat nigger been dead dis two three week.’ 

ComrortaBLe ComreNsation.— What's the matter, uncle Jerry,’ said 

r,—--, as old Jeremiah K. was passing by growling most furiously. 
* Matter ?’ said the old man, - why, I’ve beea luggio water all the mornin’ 
for Dr. C.’s wife to wash with; and what d’ye suppose I got for it? 
‘Maybe ninepence.’ ‘ Ninepence !—she told me the doctor would pull a 
tooth for me sometime.’ 

A Fricutrut Prospect.—A Scotch lady, 96 years of age, who fell down 
Staire, on being told by her medical advisers that her arm was only bruised, 
not broken, said—‘ Oh! I am so glad of that, for what a terrible thing it 
would have been for me to have broken my arm, and become a jamenter (a 
cripple) for life.’ 
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UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall sueet.—The 
Company offers the tollowing advantages to the public. 

Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium it over $50 may be paid 4 in cash, and 3 in a secured note at 12 months, 
bearing 6 per q@entinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is liable beyond the amountof his premium. 

A woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
creditors, 

There will be anannual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing ime 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company § of the amount of Uv eir 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry McFarlan, Guillaume Merle, 


has. 8. Mackneut, Edward Anthony, 
John A, Underwood, Wm. M. Simpson, 


Wim. H. Mott, ROBERT i CATER N.P 4 
RT L. PATTERSON, President. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary chiaé 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical kxaminer, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY~— 
No. 26 Cornhill, London, Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefiis, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Diree- 
tors, at the last annual investigation, todeclare a foarth bonus, varying froim 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 7 














EXAMPLES. 
| Ronus in| Permanent | Sum the as’d 
Age Sum | Premium Year Bonus added | Cash | reduction | may borrow 
i | | of} pre’m. | onthe policy 
3 B J & S| $ $ 
1887 1088 75 500 24 80 08 222 & 
60 5000 570 80 1838 960 76 485 53 67 53 1987 
| | 1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1720 
1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1483 
1841 555 56 247 50 37 54 1336 
The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 
ear. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
For list of local directors, medical ofticers, tables ot rates, and report of last annual 


meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office 
74 Wall street, New York. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS.—J. Kearny Rodgers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D., 
S. 8. Keene, M.D., New York. 

BAN KBRS.—The Merchant’s Bank, New York. 

STANDING COUNSEL.—W. Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Bal- 
timore. 

SOLICIT OR.—Jobn Hone, Esq., New York. 

JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 

June 5th, 1846, 


EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 

effect insurances witt this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 

bnd for the whole duration ol life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR, 


Age. | 1Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
4 v7 26 1 07 38 1 48 eT) i 
15 | 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 
16 0 84 28 1 20; 40 1 69 52 2 Oo 
i7 ; 686 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 le 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 1 
19 0 90 $l 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 091 82 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34) 45 191 57 2 7 
22 0 95 34 1 35 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36: 47 1 93 59 3 7 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 + ab 
+] 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 




















Money willbe received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon whieh ta 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for | year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 | 2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


jal agreement. 
special agreemen TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warten, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo 8S. Suarea 
Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 
Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 
James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., | 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
- JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company, 
STATE oF New York, SECRETARY’S OFFICE.. 
ALBANY, July 24,1846 


NEw YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tbe Proprietors of the seve- 

ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail 
ing from each porton the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26the every month; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarves ©. PaLmMer, Secretary. 
abfebltt 


John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 |August 26, Dec. 26, April 28 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “« 16, * 16, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 1, ay 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, os. «© By © Bi “ e * 6, “é 4a 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ms, * @, “ 26 | “« ii, “« tii, “« 9 
Europe, Farber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “« 16, “« 16 “ 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, oe MM, * fil, “« il “<« 8, 6s “ gs 
New York Cropper, “16, * 16, « 16 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, sf, * & * 3 | - ¢ * “66 
Siddons, Cobb, “ss, * © © @ on, “« i te 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. t, Jan. 1, May 1 | “wm, * 16, “« 1 
S. Whitney, Thompson, — t, * He © BI a 2, « ’ “ 26 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16! Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ 21/ “ 6, “ 6, “« 6 
Sheridan, Cornish, “ss, * @, “ 26 « ii, « ii, “ 3} 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “« 16, “ 646, “ 
Virginian, Hiern, “u, « My « al «86, ge ge 
Cambridge, Barstow, “16, * 16, “ 16); Dec. 1, April J, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, <m, *« Zi, “ 21 | “ 6, 6, ‘ 4 
Garrick, Trask, ‘¢ 26 o 2 “« 26 | oe “ 8, “ jh 
Montezuma, Lowber, 16, “HR, * @& 


Nov. f Mar. 1, July | “ 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex@ 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bem 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,..... osvecerccces $108. 
« “" from _‘* toNew York,...... 25. : 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. HW. MARSHALL, N. ¥- 
BARING, BROTHERS & COU., Liverpoo!. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
’ 3. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & wD baverpoet. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
4 WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. , 
$30 FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CU., Liverpoo 


nace — ii T hades Siege a & . ship for the impor- 
OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned have formed a Copartners))| by 
tation and sale of all kinds of W INES and LIQUORS, besides trenenetag 4 +o 
Commission Business with the Canadas, Notth American Provinces, and British West 
India Islands. Acvances made on consiguments. | PH A. DIVVER, 


JOHN 8S. H. BARTLETT, 
127 Rosevelt street near Frout, New York 


Reference :— oct3—té 


Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B.M. Consul for the port of New York. 
J. 8. Bartlett, Esq., M.D., editor of the * Albion. 
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~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





STATE AND PROSPECTS OF BRITISH AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


From the last Edinburgh Review, 


There are three classes of men whose several opinions are at present 
more or less generally influential, in reference to the practical agricalture of 
the country. ; — 

Orbe > and the independent thinker, looking at the rapid increase 
of oar population, which no humau means seem able to retard, are appre- 
hensive that, in its progress, it may outstrip the increasing p ~ ote ooa 
of the land. This class is desirous, therefore, of forwarding our agticultu- 
ral industry in | a way, and will knowingly favoar no measures 
ikely to hinder or delay its progress. s 

i nadie and Goaitenntll om again, under the same a ora 
look forward toa constantly increasing price of corn, should the peop “ be 
constrained to buy from the home grower only ; and this fear a een 
without its weight iu leading to the recent alterations in the corn- — 

The agricultural body, ou the other hand, allege that the te com- 
petition they are now exposed to, will lower the average — : tpn 80 
much as to render home-farming unprofitable—to throw much !and out of 
arable cultare—to make us dependent apon foreign countries for our food ; 
and in the event of a war, to expose the mass of the people to the horrors 

, i amine. ‘ 

. ae good grounds, no doubt, to the minds of those who enter- 
tain them, fur each of these three sets of opinions, Acalm review, how- 
ever, of the aciual state, and of the capabilities of British agriculture, will 
go far, we think, to remove the apprehensions of each par'y, and to renew 
the confidence of all in the agricaltural resources of the country—in its 
ability to grow fvod for its increasing population, and at a price which shall 
make foreign competition comparatively harmless, — z 

All important fiseal changes involve or necessarily Cause some new ad- 
justments of the social machine. To such adjustments our free-trade | 
measares will give rise; but though some of the wheels may probably, by 
these adjusiments, be caused to move more quickly, there is no risk, we 

think, of any of them being seriously injared or permanently displaced. 

Our reasons for this opinion will be brought vut more clearly if we in- 
quire—what British agriculture bas done during the last twenty years ? 
—what is it at present doing !—and what in future it may hope to 
effect ? 

1. What has British agriculture done ? Upon the first point, consider- 
ed by itself, ic will be unnecessary to enter into much detail. Daring the 
heats of party contention, many thinge have been said against the agricul- 
tural body—ol the slowness oi their progress—of their hostility tv improve - 
ment, &c., which, though true of individuals or of particular districts, could 
not with justice be said of the entire agricultural class, or of the surface 
of the country asa whole. It is only fair to allow, what the agricaltural 
writers of all Europe aud America unanimously testify, that British agricul 
ture taken gederally, has made greater progress during the last half century 
than tbat of any other country in the world ; and that to learn what can be 
made by art of svils which nature seems to have neglected, Great Britain, 
and especially its northern parts, must be visited and curiously examined 
py the aid of an instructed eye. es ce } 

There are few full-grown men amungst ourselves, whose familiarity with 
some one agricultural district or another will »ot enable them to judge of 
the nature and extent of this improvement, in particular Localities ; bat one 
fact places it 2s a general truth almost beyond dispute. The popalation of 
our Islands has largely increased during the last twenty years; and though, 
in occasional seasons the quantity of foreign corn imported has also been great- 
ly augmented. yet the average importation up to last year, when the potatoes 
began to fail us, was little greater than it was twenty years ago. Wedo not 
care to establish this fact by avy reference to numbers. We more willingly 
concede to British agricultare the honoar and credit of such a rapid and con- 
stant progression, because it is full of promise to the country, both in re- 
gard to tne fulure capabilities of the svil, and to the fature energy of those 
who cultivate it. All reference tothe past, indeed, is of little moment, ex- 
cept as an argument for the lutare ; and habits of improvement acquired in | 
former years caunot al once be given up. We pass from this point, there- 
fore ; and inquire, 

2. What is now doing? Are the energies of the present holders of the 
land still exerted, as in past years, in further developing its resources 3 To 
satisfy our readers upon this point, we ask them to accumpany us in a brief 
agricultural tour of the Island. ae it 

From the extreme vorthern end of Britain—from within the walls of a 
castle which braves the storms of Dunnet bay, and guards the harbar of the 
ancient town of Thurso—came the voice which, upwards ot fifty years ago, 
awoke the dormant energies of British agriculture, and from Caithness to 
Cornwall, stirred up practical men to uew exertions. Improvers are not 
always duly honoured at home, yet the long and useful lite of Sir Jobn Sin- 
clair could scarcely fail to make a lasting and atill visible impression upon 
his native country. 

The stranger who lands at Wick is struck by the utter nakeduess of the 
country. He ascends a rising ground, and as far as the sight can reach, not 
atree meets his eye. An uneven and undulating plain, with occasioual low 
green hills,and many luchs between them, extends on either hand, till the eye 
rests on the jolty Sutherland hills, which shut in the view towards the west 
and south. In the days of Sir John Sinclair, this country was nearly all 
one rade moor—tenanted by here and there a few crofters or smal! farmers, 
settled in their rude cabins by the margin of the lake, or on a more shelter- 
ed hill-side, or by the border of some green bottom--on which a few 
starviing black cattle could pick up a scanty subsistence. Land was of so 
little value, that few marches were clearly defined. The boundaries o! 
large properties were lor the most part unknown ; and miles on miles of 
common moorlands were spread over the country in every direction, 

Now, everything is changed or changing, and the spirit of improvement is 
as lively in the remote Caithness as in almost any other part of the Island. 
The landowners have discovered that their paternal possessions are not 
necessarily the sterile and worthless inheritances they were previously con- 
sidered. ‘I'he drain and the improved plough, and the alternate husband- 
ry, and a better manuring, have made corn wave and clover flourish, and 
even wheat riven, where a former generation were satisfied with a worthless 
pasture. Marshes have been settled, or are in course of adjustment—siazty 
thousand acres of Common, now considered worth quarrelling aboul, have 
been divided—the rental of some properties has been increased six or eight 
times within living memory, while that of the whole country has been dou- 
bled since 1815. We last year walked overa farm, a few miles from Wick, 
which had been held on a long lease, just expired, for L134, and which has 
been since let for L800 a year! The capabilities of this country are little 

knowa ata distance, Fifty bushels of wheat, and fifty six of oats, with 
equal returns of bear, and as muchas three or four hundred stones otf hay, 
are the occasional, returns of a Scottish acre; and we have seen as beauvtital 
crops of turnips and potatoes in Caithness as in any other county in Scot 
land. 


Cross the Ord of Caithness—descend upon the beautiful village of Helms- 
dale, and skirt the coust of Sutherland; end if you can shut out the moun- 
tain back-ground, you will admire the rich farming, the marks of advancing 
improvement, the monuments of labour expended in subduing refractory 
nature, and the rewards of persevering industry and skill, which appear in 
the rich crops of wheat and turnips that refresh the eye, as you pass the 
base of the hills of Golsdie, and ride over the further twelve miles of coast- 
line which bring you to the mound of Fyvie. 

Of the past improvemeuts in Sutherland every one has heard—vof the 
conversion of pooriy farmed and widely scattered arable patches, into pro- 
ductive sheep walks—ot the removal of an inland peasabtry to a seaboard 
life—of the dispersion of some of the native population, and the emigration 
of others ;—otf these changes most of our readers have heard—some with 
approbation, others perhaps with doubt and hesitating disapproval. Few 
men in the !ow country are qualified thoroughly to understand the reasons 
assigned for these changes—to estimate the policy of them, or to do justice 
to the motives of those by whom they were suggested and carried into ef- 
fect. The clearing system was no doubt the most summary method of ef- 
feciing an immediate improvement—the simplest and most easy for an agent 
to carry into execution ; but, independent of the question of high justice as 
it is called—in Ireland—we are rather inclined to doubt whether it was the 
policy which, in its fulles! extent, a far seeing man would have recommen- 
ded to the noble and benevolent proprietor. The country has undergone 
extraordinary improvements in its material appearance and appareDt pros- 
prity, under the new system. The roads, the buildings, the sheep stock, 
the tenaniry, are all admirable, and sach as a great proprietor may well be 
proud of ; but stii! we have a doubt whether either the sam of human hap- 
piness, or the rental ui the proprietor, has been increased in an equal degree. 
A system which should have fostered the native population, and to acertain 
extent have kept them upon the land—which should by instruction have 
elevated their intellectual condition, and taught and gently led an after gen- 


such @ system—a very difficult one, we grant, with a Highland population, 
requiring long patience and much kindly forbearance, and iavolving, in all 
time to come, greater labour aud difficulty in management—wouid never- 
theless, we think, have more largely increased the amount of human happi- 
ness; and, while it added more to the strength oi the state, and to the num- 
ber of consumers, would also have raised to a Ligher sum, in the end, the 
rent roll of the domain. ' , 

But whatever doubts there may be of the final policy of this system,—of 
the skili and industry of the present farmers ol the country, the crops on the 
coast line speak in the strongest terms We wish the red land farmers of 
Wales had the opportanity of witnessing what is made of the gravelly red 
land of the Sutherland shores, 

Passing hastily over the flat, gravelly, and loose sand of the Dornoch 
district, we pass to the borough of Tain, and enter the district of Easter 
Ross. ‘The drive from Tain to Inver-Gordon presents a view of what this 
country can do in the hands of the skiliul improver; and the fertile flat 
which stretches inwards trom the eastern sea, may successfully rival any 
equal extent of stiff clay land in our southern counties. . 

The husbandry and improvement of one district modifies and hastens the 
improvement ot those that adjoin it The Sutherland sheep walks maintain 
more stock—grow a larger quantity, that is, of nourishing grass—in the 
summer and auiumo—than they de in the witter and spring. The number 
of sheep, therefore, which the land can suppor in winter, is unable to con- 
sume the food which is produced in summer. If the farmer keeps ovly the 
smailer number, therefore, he suffers a loss of summer produce—there is a 
waste of natural food ; while, if he keeps a larger number, he risks tne loss 
of his stocx by famine in the winter. 1 was in seeking a remedy for this 
evil that the Sutherland farmers have been led to improve, so extensively, 
the gravelly soils of the coast-line. They raise large breadths of turnips, 
to which they bring down their unseasoned first-year sheep, [called hogs, ] 
aud feed them during the winter, sending ther back to the hills again when 
the first rush of cotion grass has covered them with nutritious herbage 
Thusthe whole summer food is consumed, while the whole flock is well ted 
in the winter. ‘ 

But the flats of Sunderland do not yet produce turnips enough to winter 
the whole of the first-year sheep in the county—adout 15,000,—and to fatten 
the few crosses which the introduction of steam is leading sume te rear for 
the buicher. The plains of Easter Ross have therefore beea put under re- 
quisition. Some of the Sutherland, and even the Caithness men, take flat 
iarms in Ross, and sen) down their sheep to winter on them ; while others 
contract with the lowland farmers, and have their sheep maintained for a 
stipulated price. We have heard of an individual Sutherland farmer pay- 
ing as mucb as L400 to his Ross-shire neighbour, fur a single wintering of 
his sheep. The improvers in Sutherland, therelore, directly stimulate, and, 
at the same time, reward the improvers in Easter Ross. N : 

We do not linger on the beautiful shores of the Cromarty Frith, on ei- 
ther side of which the corn fields are pay extirpating the heath,— 
nor around the pretty town of Dingwall, and its richly cultivated hills; nor 
do we attempt to describe the view from Kuocsferri!, which the agricaltur- 
ist will delignt to look upon—nor the vale of Strath-Peffer, rich and sun- 
clad as we saw it—nor the coutse of the Conon, which the tourist so justly 
admires, and along either slope of which, in the district of Contin, aud in 
the flatter bottoms, the several proprietors are vying with each other in re- 
claiming the waste. Upwards of five quarters of wheat, and seven of vals, 
per imperial acre, are the produce of some of the land in this beautiful val - 
ley. 

To discover how remotely improvement is penetrating, and newer know- 
ledge carried among these Highland hills, the traveller must ascend the 
straths that run across the country, especially in the latitude at which we 
have now arrived: where, though thinued by emigration, the native popu 
lation are not entirely superseded by sheep. A new road isa prelude to 
an agricaltural revolution, Admit lime alone to the soils of the slate coun- 
try, aod you doubt the value of its crops. Ascend the water of Beauly, at 
the head of the loch of that name, aud wherever the road bas gone, lime is 
found to have made its way for upwards of twenty miles. A humble cate- 
chism in the hands of the schoolmaster, overturns rude methods of culture, 
husbands old manu es, recommends new ones, and through the lips of the 
favourite son, couveys instruction to the otherwise unwilling father. We 
were delighted, a year ago, when, far up Strath Glass, we met a cart laden 
with bags of guano. and in a smail school by the way side, beard a class of 
bare-fuoted boys successfully examined in agriculture! chemistry. 

We know of few districis in which the outlay of industry in the im- 
provement of the soil presents itself in a more striking light than in the 
neighbourhood of Inverness. The parish of Urray, on the North of the 
Beauly f'rith, has the appearatece of one broad river-bed. Gravel and 
stones are the wacerials on which the cultivator has to work. The slopes 
of tue hills above the head ot the lake, are of a similar character,—sand 
and gravel, and Jarge blocks of stune, with a varying admixture of clay. 
Above the town of Inverness, again, to the south and south east, the plains 
of Calloden resemble a stony pavement; and the slopes of the river Nairn 
behivd it are almost equally beset by huge boulders on the surface, and by 
earth-fast stones and etony gravel below. 

But on these appareutly hopeless materials, human industry is at work 
The moor is giving place to the corn-field. An expenditure of labour in 
draining and trenching, which costs sixteen pounds an acre, is repaid by 
these zravelly plains and slopes. It is repaid, we infer, because the im- 
provements are constantly iu progress; afd at each successive visit, we 
find them further advanced. 

{a our descent from the yorth, another element of the agricultural pro- 
gress of our time first arresis our notice at Inverness. ‘This is the facility 
of transport which steam navigation has recently presented to the agricul- 
tural produce of the district. The wheat of the Beauly Frith is generally 
sent to the Edidburgh, and the oats to the London market; and the cost of 
transport averages about 20s. an acre. To this extent, the Lothian or the 
Surrey farmer has the advantage cver his brother in Inverness ; and yet 
the laud at the head of Loch Beauly lets at 40s. an imperial acre. 

But the London steamers have lately provided a direct access to the En- 
glish market for the live stock of the north. ‘This has not only been of im. 
mediate benefit to the farmers of Inverness, and Banfi, and Aberdeen— 
from all of which counties many fat cattle are now shipped—bat it is also 
gradually altering and amending the general culture of the district. The 
attention of the tenan’ bas been more turned to the fatiening of stock; he 
is induced to grow more green crops—is thus enabled to prepare more ma- 
nure, to treat his land beiter, consequently to grow larger crops of corn, 
aud generally to improve both his own condition and that of the land he 
cultivates, In July of last year, when we visited Inverness, we were in- 
formed that in une trip the London steamer bad carried up 700 pigs. 200 
sheep, and 30 head otf cattle, all fat, besides many tons of eggs and salmon. 
Much larger shipments still, are made from the rapidly improving county 
of Aberdeen. 

From Inverness there are several routes by #hich our southern joursey 
might be prosecuted. We might take the Western road along the east side 
of Loch Ness; and mighi see in Strath Errick the struggle renewed, but 
with a returning tide, between the sheep-walk and the arable sy stems.— 
Like the Sutherland property, that of Lovat was long ago the scene of ex- 
tensive clearings. Sheep, versus men, there also carried the day. Trials 
are now making of the opposite plan. On the old sheep-farm of Dell, in 
Strath Errick, the curivus traveller will find 600 acres capable of arable 
culture, Of these the present tenant has ploughed up only 150 acres; and 
yet he already keeps more sheep than before, end has besides, 30 head of 
cattle and three horses more, with all his corn in addition, Our southern 
readers may perhaps be surprised when we tell them further, that the luw- 
est of this arable land is 600, and the highest 900 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Bat who shall place a theoretical limit to the triumphs of skilful indus- 
try? In Glen Urquhart, on the opposite side of Loch Ness, wheat is grown 
atid ripened at a height of 800 feet; and in Nairn, at nearly 1000 feet. in 
Strathearn, our Perthshire readers may have seen a beautiful crop of tarn- 
ips at a height of 120u feet, but if they will cross the channel and climb 
the Wicklow mountains, they will find turnips luxuriating under the map 
agement of a pupil of the Glasnevin school, at 1600 feet above the level of 
the sea. Expend knowledge aud industry upon the soil, and where will 
it prove ungrateful ? 

Or, we might descend by the central road which tourists prefer—and, 
skirting the Spey, might see in Badenoch that the soil and the proprietors 
are here and there by brief starts awaking out of their long slambers; and 
passing the wuods of Athol, and with regret hurrying through ‘ bonny 
Dunkeld,’ and over the rich, red, hummocky table-land which accompan- 
ies U8 from Marthly to Perth, might mingle with the skilful farmers of 
Perthshire, and admire bow their rich straths are now almost equalled in 
‘erlity by the stony slopes of their hills, and by the muunds and ridges of 
gravel from which the tovth of the subsoil plough bas torn up an unwilling 
depth of soil. 

_ Bat we prefer the coastline by Nairu and healthy Forres, oni ancient 
Elgia, and round by ducal Fochabers, and rich Huntly, and the wet coun- 





ration of them to forget old habits and prejudices, and themselves to be- 
¢ome the improvers of the soil on which their fathers had so long lived ;—' 


try of Keith, through the county of Aberdeen. The red land which skirts 
the southern shores of the Moray Frith has long claimed the title of ‘ the 





granary of ‘Scotland.’ Its soils are generally light, and were therefore 
easily cultivated. ts climate is mild and comparatively equable, for it is 
sheltered by mountains on one hand, and has the wide sea on the other. 
Luxuriant wheat grows on many of the flat lands of the ‘ Laigh of Moray,’ 
and oats on its hills; but the broad sandy tracts of this coast:line favour 
barley more and bear, for the manufacture of the naticnal beverage; while 
the potato and the turnip in their course give a fully average return. 

Bat it is sigus of progress we wish to mark. With all their boasted fer- 
titity, wide tracta of moor long disgraced these sea fringed counties. Their 
sands and gravels were considered unworthy of cultivation; but increased 
knowledge has introduced new ideas, and its application to the land is 
gradually overcoming the apparent barrenuess, and corn or wood, or usefal 
herbage, is now taking the place of the ansightly heath. Traces of move- 
ment are everywhere visible, though in some places less distinct and rapid 
than in others. On each propeity, aiter a while, a lull comes. The ekill or 
energy of the factor is exhausted. As in the Manchester manufactories, an 
infusion of new blood becomes necessary, bringing with it new skill and 
new energy, based upon new knowledge. A further aim is then seen and 
explained to the tenantry, new means are pointed cut, and a prudent example 
set—when a fresh and willing siart is made by all. In one part of this dis- 
trict, the skill of the directing head is limited to the planting of the wastes ; 
in another, the rental of a large property has been tripled chiefly by the ap- 
plication of lime; in a third, as about Loch Spynie and the rich clays of the 
‘ flat of Duffus,’ the immemorial ague aud the perennial mildew have dis- 
appeared belore the advance of the drain. These single results, which are 
bat steps in the course of general improvement, are by many made final 
aims and resting- places—they form the horizon, in fact, by which the mental 
vision of many useful men is limited and defined. To spread knowledge 
is to change this. ‘To unite this knowledge to the hopeful energy of young 
minds, is to ensure the attainment of still further advances. 

A more striking illustration of the different appliances of means and skill 
required to discover and develope the resources of the soil in closely adja- 
cent districts, rarely presents itself to the traveller than that which is seen 
as he ascends the long hill from Fochabers, on his way to Keith. He leaves 
behind him the red rocks which hem in the Spey, and the flats of gravelly 
soil which here and there mark its former bed ; he passes over deep de- 
posits of red drift, through which every tiny drain and rivulet from the 
bills cuts for itself a yawning channel, and he comes suddenly upon the 
cold, wet, slate country which surrounds the town of Keith. Here, stunted 
oats prevail, and starving herbage and rush clad meadows; and (be wide 
moors and boggy heaths subject the inhabitapts to a climate to which their 
geographical position and their height above the sea by no means entitle 
them. The means by which good crops are raised in the flats below, fail 
in their effects upon the wet lands of Keith. 

Poor land often makes a poorer tenantry. An apparently ungrateful soil 
repels the willing labourer. The means he has seen employed with success 
in a neighbouring district fail in yielding an adequate return on bis jand, and 
he is discouraged from further attempts. He looks with suspicion and dis- 
trust upon methods recommended by men who, as he thinks, do not know 
what his land really is. ‘The progress of change, therefore, is slow on such 
a spot ; but once put these same men on the proper method, gain thuir con- 
fidence by a practical example ot your own, encourage instead of depress- 
ing and ridiculing them, and their heads and their hands will both work as 
zealously and successfully as those of their more foriuuately-sitaated 
neighbours. 

We drive rapidly through Aberdeenshire. We see the plough and the 
enclosing fence asserting theit dominion alike over the long-neglected 
wastes of the old red sandstone, of the slate rocks, aud of the granites. We 
admire the improving breeds of stock which are spread over the many val 
leys of this wide country. We see the drain ribbing its way over the hol- 
lows and slopes wherever facilities of transport present themselves ; and the 
young forest climbing the mountain-side, or sheltering the colder pastures. 
We attend a meeting of the Aberdeen Farmers’ Clab, and learn how 
scieace is gradually mingling itself with the practical skill of the coanty, 
guiding and regulating their varied improvements;—and when, on onr 
subsequent drive towards Stonehaven, we observe again the expensive 
clearing of stony land which struck us so much in ‘he neighbourhood of 
Inverness, we cannul deny to the agriculture of Aberdeenshire the praise 
of actual progression ; nor help concluding, that its shrewd inhabitants must 
find in this progress a source of increased pecuniary prosperity. 

Bat we linger too long in the north, and our tour must be hasteneo. If 
we keep along the high road, through Strathmore to Perth, we shall see 
much that has been done; if from Brechin, by Forfar to Dundee, more 
perhaps actually deitig: but we must turn off into the bye-ways, and visit 
the farms which lie towards the base and along the sides of the hills, or in 
the little glens which run up among them, to see art and nature most 
plainly straggling—for in these places the natnral difficulties are usually 
the greatest, and the smallest amount of improvement has hitherto been 
effected. 

At the market of Dundee the agricultural ingairer will meet with the re- 
presentatives of various forms of prog ress—in each of which skill is acapt- 
ing its means to the materials it bas to work upon, and the end it bas to 
gain. The favoured and flourishing Panmure tenantry, the holders ot rich 
land, among whom a better drainage, a higher maturing, and a more 
skilful feeding of stock are the things of most pressing inquiry —the tarmers 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Dundee, to whom a ready access tu 
market makes green crops invaluable—the holders of the lower carsee 
lands of Gowrie, who are accustomed to say that the ‘carse land 1s gone,’ 
because it no longer grows clover three feet high, and because the wheat now 
rarely exceeds filty bushels to the Scottish acre,and to whom a deeper 
ploughing, and a ready outfall for deeper drains, are the most sericus 
questions—the improvers from the sanay soils of Leuchars in Fife, who 
clay their land by wholesale, and appear to prosper in proportion to the 
extent of their improvements ;—we cannot meet all these men, hear their 
varied observations and inquiries, and from these gather how their toinds 
are at work, without being satisfied that intellectual stagnation is not were 
the prevailing evil among the leading practical farmers, 

We cross the Tay, and then the su-called ‘ Kingdom of Fife.’ We ride 
over the moor from St. Andrews to Colinsburgh; we visit the ‘ Easi Neuk,’ 
and we return by Kirkcaidy. In this coun'ry we mark how the lime-kiln, 
and the frequent tile-work and the subsoil plough, are doing their work 
upon the high mvors and upon the flats of clay—how a prudent economy, 
on the one hand, has established the liquid manure tank; and a prucent 
expenditure, upon the other, has lavished guano upon the grateful fields. 

We reach the Lothians, the centre ot the high farming of Scotland —iue 
home of the proud tenantry whose weekly markets are held at Haddington, 
Edinburgh, and Linlithgow. Are these men standing still? None are, ia 
a certaif£ sense, more on the alert. Buttheir high reputaiioa is an obsiacie 
to farther progress, which some of them are not abie to overcome. [t inay 
be that they actually possess already a large amount of knowledge: but 
certainly it has appeared to us, that a desire for turiher injormation, and an 
eagerness to improve, is more general among the agricultura! body ia some 
other counvies of Scotland than in these. Still, in some parts of the Lothi- 
ans, marked progress fs visible. At the fovot of ihe Lamimermoors, about 
Yesters, the trench. plough and the drain are quadrupling the value of the 
land—up the Water of Leith, the drain is forcing an unwelcome way—and 
the wilderness of the hills around Linlithgow, science, united to practical 
skill, is giadually tamping down. 

In Rentrew, Lanark, and Ayr, the country, both bigh and low, is yearly 
yielding a greater return of grain; and it will by many be considered a 
sufficient indication of general progress throughout the whole low country 
of Scotiand, that, numerous as the tile-works are, there was not, about 
Christmas-time, during the two last winitcrs, a single tile to be purchased 
—between Ayr, on the one side of the island, and Berwick on the other! 

We would willingly delay in Ayr and Wigton, and conduct our readers 
to some of the spots in these counties, and in Kirkeadbright and Dumfries, 
in which the zeal is the greatest, and the advancement must manifest. We 
teel a species of individual gratitude towards those who reclaim the bleak 
moss and the wild moor—who plant their feet firmly on the quaking bog— 
who give us the green hill-side, in place of the purple hea h, and, for the 
moorfowls’ cry, introduce the bleating of sheep On the moorlands around 
Ecclefechan—on the hill pastures of Aunandale—on the slaty soils of the 
Rhins of Galloway, and especially about Culhorn- cn the bogs of the south- 
easiern part of Ayrshice, and particularly along the first six miles ot high 
country trom Barrhiillto Newton Stewart—on the sandy shores of the bays 
of Ayr and I1vine—on these, and many other spots in this part of Scotland, 
the more leisurely traveller will find the hand of improvement now at work, 
and daily progress making. 

But we must cross an arm of the sea, and for a few momenta glauce 
at a most remote spot which comparatively few visit; though to the ques- 
tion of what is doing in Scotland, few districts of equal extent give a more 
favourable answer. We sail from the coast of Ayr, we pass the Island of 
Arran, of the agricalture of which we kuow no‘hing, and we land at Camp- 
bleton, in the remote peninsula of Cantyre. With thie conntly we were 
surprised,—with its soil, which promises everythiog to industry and sicill— 














with its green hills and laxoriant crops of corn, its vast breadth of potatoes, 
its Ayrshire stock, and its intelligent and thriving tenan'ry. Fifteen yours 
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ago, there was scarcely a saddle hotse in the country—now, fifty or sixty 
tenants come to market in their*gigs. Ten years ago, poor black cattle 
were the only stock—now sheep and Ayrshire cows ate numerous.— 
Within the same time, fifty to sixty Lowland farmers, holding two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred acrea of land each, have seitled in the district, 
displacing two or three times as many of the Celts. These men live beiter, 
have betier and cleaner houses, are more prosperous, pay larger rents and 
more panctually, have more stock and of a superior quality, grow less fre 
quent crops of corn, keep their land in better condition, are more Improving 
and more desirous of new knowledge, by which they may improve further 
—than the old tenantry were. The uatural consequence of all this is, that 
encouragement is given by the proprietors generally to the introdactien of 
the new race. ; 

Of the old tenantry, some have emigrated, others have died out, and 
others again have sunk to the grade of labourers, or have found employment 
for themselves and their horses in the town of Campbelton. _ . 

We have in no part of the Island met with so striking an illustration of 
the power of knowledge—of the fact that, sooner or later, the uniostructed 
and stationary race of men must give place to the more intelligent, the better 
edacated, and the more eager for information. Let the present race of 
farmers educate their sons properly, and nothing can drive them, as a body, 
from the land ; let them neglect to educate them up to the demands of the 
time, and especially of the district in which thev live, and they must infalli 
bly disappear. Greater capital may for a while sustain them, but they will 
gradually sink to a lower grade, and other mens’ sons will take their place. 

No spot is now sate, by its remoteness, from the access of remedial alter. 
ation. The Isle of [elay is fast increasing in agricultural productiveness ; 
light is about to desceod upon the smaller Island of Tiree ; Mall is begin- 
ning to move; the distant Lewis is threatened with a much dreaded 
agricultural revolution; and in the little heard of Orkneys, the high bred 
farmers of the Lotbians are not disdaining to settle. 

We again turn southwards, and hasten into England. We sweep along 
the railway from Glasgow to Edinburgh, and observe how the moors are in 
course of being reclaimed along various parts of the line. We leave the 
Lothians, and, crossing the Lammermoors at Svutra hill, descend into the 
county of Berwick, If we go by Greenlaw, and stop to refresh at Whit- 
burn Inn, we may visit the farm of Corsbie, which was out of lease last 

ear—a long lease, it is trae—and immediately rose in rent from L.75 to 
L920! Or if we go by Lauder, we call to mind the appearance of the 
country in our younger days, and are not surprised to hear of tenants who 
are cheerfully doubling their rents as their nineteen years’ leases expire. 
Before leaving the county, we make a brief halt at Neathorn, and examine 
the extended and progressing drainage by which the pasture, in this county 
often let by auction, has been increased in value from 22s. to 60s. a Scotch 
acre—the land carrying t'iple the stock, and, when in arable culture, yield- 
ing triple crops of barley. ; 

At Kelso, the farming School house of southern Scotland. we should like 
to rest. The beautiful Tweed,—the rich alluvial land,—the high farming, 
—the wide spread drainage, bringing healthy breezes with it and an im- 
proving climate,—the skill and fame of the Roxburgh tenantry.—the num- 
erous English, Irish, and foreign pupils scattered throughout the district, 
will all tempt the agricultural traveller to stay his steps at Kelso Bat the 
existence of sncli inducements is sufficient for our purpose—they show 
that here, also, there is progress, 
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ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 

‘The anniversary of this time-bonoured and useful society, was celebra- 
ted on Monday last at the City Hotel in the accustomed delightful man 
ner—nearly one hundred members and guests partook of the enter- 
tainment, which was served in Mr. Jennings’ best style, and was composed 
o f many delicacies, not forgetting the renowned “ Haggis,” which, as usu- 
al, occupied a preminent place. Among the guests were, His Honour the 
Mayor, the Presidents of St. Nicholas, St. Patrick’s, St, David’s, the Ger- 
man, New England, and the Vice President of the French Benevolent So- 
ciety. 

After some preliminary bnsiness bad been transacted, and twenty-two new 
members admitted into the society, the company, preceded by the society’s 
piper in full costame, playing ‘‘ The Campbells are Coming,’”’ preceded to 
the dining hall, which was decorated by various national emblems and 








transparencies. After the company had taken their places, the blessing of 
heaven was im voked by the Senior Chaplain, the Rev Dr. Stark, who also 
returned thanks as soon as the cloth was removed. 
Mr. A. Nerrie, then rose and said: 


My respected countrymen: The day so dear to all true Scotchmen has 
returned, and | rejoice with you that we are Once more permitted to as- 
semble under the banner of our venerable society, to celebrate with joyous 
hearts the anniversary of our Patron Saint, to greet each other as triends 
and brothers, and to exchange sentiments of good feeling, such as only cav 
rise in the breasts of those whose bond of union is charity and benevo- 
lence. : 

From the report which has been submitted, we find great cause for con- 
gratulations that our beloved society continues its onward course of useful- 
ness, and it is pleasing and satisfactory to reflect, that under the fostering 
case and direction of its excelent managers, aided by their efficient and 
conscientious Almoner, it has, during the past year, also fully carried out 
the high and holy purpose for which it was originally instituted, ‘¢o re- 
lieve the distressed ;” and if we may venture to judge of the future by the 
past, there are good grounds for assurance, that so long as objects ut com- 
passion and sympathy from among our suffering and unfortunate country- 
men are presented to our notice, there will always be found kind hearts to 
relieve their sorrows, and ainple means to amelivrate their condition. 

My Countrymen, in consequence of a recent family affliction, we are 
deprived of the presence of our worthy and excellent President, Richard 
Irvin, Esq., who for the last four years has occupied this Chair with so mach 
dignity, and credit to himself, and so entirely to the satisfaction of every 
member of the Society. Owing to his absence, which is at all times io be 
regretted, but the more particularly so now, and also to the absence of our 
worthy friend, Mr. Palmer, the first Vice President, the honour and respon- 
sibility of presiding over the Society, has devolved upon my unworthy self ; 
believe me, I can fully appreciate the honour, and were it not that I feel my 
inability to discharge the duties of the Chair, in the manner to which you 
have been so long accustomed, I should consider it one of the most pleasing 
taske that I, or any Scotchman could undertake. As it is, however, you 

must aliow me to throw myself on your kind indulgence, and in asking 
your hearty support and co-operation, to remind you that on the present 
Occasion at least, Saint Andrew will expect every man to do his duty.— 
Come, then, and while we indulge in many a pleasing recollection of Fa- 


therland, let us, as the commencements of the evening, do full justice to 
our first regular toast. 


1st, The day an’ w’ wha hononr it. 
This was drunk with three-times-three, and followed by the song of ¢ St. 


The President protem., 
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I presume you are aware that my ancestors are of that country, whose 
patron saint is honoured by the title of your eociety. It were needless for 
me to tell you that, for my name is sufficient identity. 

Mr. President, the St. Andrew’s Society has been associated with my 
earliest recollections; and I still cherish in my memory, from childhood’s 
early days, remarks made by members of your society, who have long since 
departed for the land of spirits, and who have leit the glory of their charac- 
ters to adorn the pages of our country’s history. I have always looked up 
to this society with feelings of reverence for its benevolence, and contem- 
plated with admiration the usefulness and activity of its members; and 
now hail with = the day which introduces me as a member of 
your fraternal fellowship. I greet you all as brothers, and cenclude by 


expressing the hope that I may be accepted as a co-labourer with you, and 
offer the foliowing sentiment. I give you, sir, 
Wallace and Bruce, Burns and Scott, 


Some of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 


The 10th toast was replied to, by the different representatives of the 
Sister Benevolent Societies present, Mr. Reybnrn of the St Patrick’s 
leading the van. After a brief and pointed speech, Mr. R. gave, ‘ The 
thistle, claymore and tartan—pride, glory and comfort to Scotchmen.’ 

Mr. Sands, President of the German Society, made some witty allusions 
to the absence of a patron saint for the society he represented. He then 
spoke of the thrift, industry and enterprise of Scotchmen throughout the 
world, and concluded with the toast: ‘The Scotch merchauts in foreign 
countries—distinguished alike by their intelligence, integrity and enterprise 
—well may Scotland be proud of such representatives. 

Mr. D.C. Colden, the President oi the St. David’s Society, made an 
excellent —_ containing a good moral, and gave this sentiment: ‘ The 
children of Scotland—by their learning, valor and patriotism, they have 
contributed to her glory and honour, and sae will they yet.’ 

Mr. Grinnell, President of the New England Society, gave ‘ The Scotch 
character—like wine of a generous flavour, it loses nothing of its excellence 
by being transported to another soil.’ 

Judge Junes, the President of the St. Nicholas Society, and the most 
venerable representative of the Knickerbockers, entered into a most able 
review of prominent poiats of Scotch bistory. We regret to say that we 
lost much of this beautiful speech, by being seated rather far away from 
the speaker, whose voice is somewhat weak. The following was the 
closing sentiment: ‘The Scotch Emigrant—with energy and principles 
adapted to our free institutions, he readily conforms to the laws of the 
country of his choice, and transfers his allegiance and his loyalty from a 
sovereign prince, to a sovereign people.’ 

Mr. Durand, Vice President of the French Benevolent Society, gave 
‘ Scotland—her sons in this hemisphere perpetuate the example of their 
noble sires.’ 

The 11th, 12th, and 13th regular toasts were all followed by appropriate 
speeches and songs, by Mr Clirehugh, and several gentlemen amateurs. 

After the regular toasts were disposed of, Col. W. H. Maxwell rose to 
respond tv a Call, and said : 

Mr. Cuainman :—In responding to your call, in place of offering a senti- 
meat of general interest on this occasion, | will take the liberty ot giving a 
toast more special in its reference; believing that it will be acceptable to 
all, and at the same time extend a courtesy to those to whom it is addressed : 
which I will prelace with a iew remarks. 

The deep, intense interest felt and exerted for the promotion and success 
of this society by our ancestors, pearly a century ago, has not been suffered 
to decrease in the hands of their descendants and successors At no period 
of the history of this institation, has there been more zeal, more anxiety 
among the members to extend the power and usefulness of this association 
than at the present time. 

For the greater part of a century, this society has been distinguished for 
its successful efforts in relieving the distresses of the poor Scotch ard their 
descendants in this city. Within that period the managers of this society 
have, with judgment and care, distributed over one hundred thousand dol- 
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soleum that contains the ashes of the greatest minstrel of old Scotland. Thus 
1 had traced the child of genius and nature from his birth-place to bis grave, 
and with the same degree of interest that | had followed, in the neighbour- 
ing kingdom, the localities which mark the beginning and the end of the 
mortality of William Shakspeare. It was the last and dearest memento of 
a travel, and I left the fair hills and dales of beautitul Dumfrieshire ; 
—and [ crossed the Border, and the great Atlantic, and I came here among 
the sons of St. Andrew, in my native land, with the fond and fervent re- 
collections of old Scotia full upon me—to tell them I am fond of the land of 
my ancestors, and that I claim, as adescendant of Scottish sires, the privi- 
lege of wearing the cross of the Patron Saint. 

Gentlemen, | am most happy to have been received among you. I thank 
you for the distinguished favour you have conferred upon me, and in con- 
clusion I beg leave to offer a toast : 

‘ The sons of St. Andrew—at home ard abroad.’ 


This beautiful speech was followed by unbounded applause; and then 
Mr. Mackie, the acting 2d Vice-President, being called upon, gave the 
following sentiment: 

* Scotland, our dear, our Native Land.’—Her name is a passport to her 
sons, which makes them welcome in every land. May they inherit the 
principles of their fathers, that made her what she is, and practise them in 
the land of their adoption. 


After a few appropriate remarks, the President now gave 
‘The Ex- Presidents of the Society,’ 
which toast was received with great applause. 


On this toast being given, Mr. David Hadden returned his thanks very 
appropriately, and in the course of his remarks adverted to the high and 
distinguished character of Lord Aberdeen, who had done so much to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. Mr. Hadden concluded with offering the 
health of Lord Aberdeen, which was most cordially drunk. 

Mr. Hugh Maxwell, another Ex- President, in reference to the previous 
toast, brought to the mind of the Society the eminent services of Mr. 
Webster in the like holy cause of preserving peace, and averting the 
calamities of war; and concluded by offering as a toast 

‘The Hon. Daniel Webster,’ 
which was drunk with honours. 


Another Ex-President reminded the Society of the late Hugh McLean, 
who had so long been a distinguished member and physician of the Soci- 
ety, and offered a silent toast to his memory. 

The Presiding officer, in a few appropriate remarks, adverted to the ab- 
sence of the President of the Society, Mr. Richard Irvin, who as a man 
and a merchant, is so much respected, and as a member is so much es- 
teemed and valued, and concluded by giving the health of 

‘Richard Irvin, Esq.’ 
Drunk with prolonged applause. 


By R. C. Lona, of Baltimore, an invited guest.—* The secret charities 
of the Scottish Benevolent Societies in the United States.’ As the silent 
rain fails noiselessly upon the parched and withered earth, searching into 
the minutest recesses of suffering vegetation, so the unpretending chari- 
ties of the Scottish Associations, penetrating into the minutest ramifications 
of decent want, have searched out the distress that was too weak to make 
itself heard, and have thus anticipated other charities, that would have 
been fruitless, because they might have been too late. 

By A VotuntrerR.— Tam O'Shanter and Tam-Pico. 
discretion the better part of valour and trusted to heels.’ 


About 12 o'clock, according to a good old custom, the President left the 
chair, and Was succeeded by Col. W. H. Maxwell, Vice-President; whilst 
he presided many excellent toasts were given, and some spirited speeches 
were made, but our report is already so long that we are obliged to omit 
them. After singing ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ with great glee, all retired at an 


Both thought 





lars in charity. With all this expenditure our fund has not decreased, nor 
have our benevolent intentions or exertions lessened. We are now doing | 


vidence, our means will augment with our increasing strength avd num- 


It is an object of great importance to increase the number of our mem- 
bers; and it has afforded me great pleasure to see that at every succeeding | 
anniversary Many have been added to our numbers. 

On the present occasion there are assembled here an unusual number of 
new members. With all my heart, and in the name of this association, I 


! 

Among the members recently admitted, I with pride see many of the sons | 
and grandsons of the old officers and members of the society; and one i 
and responsible post under our government. 

For five years, and since he has reached his majority, he has been pre- | 
vented from joining the Society by absence; aud it is creditable to him, as | 
it is flattering to us, that he has availed himself of the first opportunity that | 
presented, afier his return to this city, of enrolling his name as a member of | 
the St. Andrew’s Society, of which his father and grandfather have been | 
valaable and valued members. 


[ fear to trespass further on your tite, and will close my remarks by of- 
fering you as a toast— | 
The new members of this Society—May they emulate the zeal of their | 
predecessors in promoting the charitable objects of this Institution. 

Upon this toast, Mr. J. S. Maxwell, late Secretary to the United States | 
Legation at St. Petersburg, rose aud replied : 


} 


Mr. Presipent: Althuagh comparatively @ stranger here, and hardly | 
entitled to the flattering remarks of the gentleman who last addressed you, 
i certainly cannot resist the opportunity of expressing my obligations for 
the notice he has taken of so humble an individual as myself. It is indeed | 
with very natural feelings of seli-satistaction that I join a society, of which 
my fathers have been worthy members; but | assure you, Mr. President, it 
is with more than ordinary gratification, that 1 fiud myself 80 warmly wel- 
comed and received, by the numerous and respectable association of gentle- 
men, who now compose the St. Andrew’s Society of the City of New York. | 
lt has been my jortune to visit various countries in different parts of the 
world, and wherever I have been, next alter my own countrymen, I have 
ever found the sons of Scotland to be the most after my own heart—the most 
to be esteemed, and the most to be admired. I have ever found them to be | 
men, who combined all the more noble and useful qualities of the head and | 
heart,—all the characteristics, which enable men to triumph over extraor- 
dinary obstacles, and to gain honour and credit by high and honourable | 
means at all times, and in all countries. I have met them in Norway and | 
in Sweden ; I have met them in the heart uf the Russian Empire; in Tnr- | 
| 








key, Syria and Egypt; and I can bear testimony to their usefulness, energy 

and sagacity in all these distant countries. During my residence in St. 

Petersburg, I became acquainted with several distinguished officers in the | 
Russian service, natives uf Scotland. Several of these were admirals who | 
had figured with reputation in the Swedish and Turkish wars; and another | 
—Sir James Wiley—who may be known to many of you, is now chief of the | 
medical staff of Russia. This gentieman went to that country at a very early | 











Andrew and the Thistle,’ by Mr. Maywood, which was greatly applauded. 
Then followed the other regular toasts in order, which were received 
witk all the honoure and great applause, and followed by a —_ trom some 
one of the many amateurs, who added much to the pleasure of the feast by 
their sweet strains. 
2nd. The Land of Cakes.—Song, ‘ Auld Scotland I love thee,’ by Mr. C 
3rd. The Land we live in,—Song by Mr. M. Maxwell. 
4th. The Queen.— Anthem led by Mr. C., and chorus by the company. 
5th. The President of the United States.—* Hail Columbia,’ Pipes. 
6th, Wallace and Bruce—names dear to Scotiand and to Liberty.—Song, 
‘ Draw the Sword, Scotland,’ by Mr. C. 
7th. The city of New York, and our honoured guest the Mayor.—Song, 
‘City of New York,’ by Mr. Mcl, 
8th. The Parish Schouls of Scotland—the true success of her moral and 
intellectual distinction.—Song, ‘ The Flowers of Edingburgh.’ 
9th. The absent wembers of the society—we'll mind ye yet tho’ far awa. 
—Song, ‘ Here’s to tne Land o’ Bonnets o’ Blue 
10th. Our Sister Benevolent Societies—and our honoured guests who re 
resent them.—A tune on the Pipes. 
11th. Our Native and Adopted Countries—may their triendship ve per- 
etual. 
‘ 12th. Honest Men and Borsy Lasses —Song, ‘Green grow the Rushes.’ 
13th. May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ us a’.— 
Pipes, ‘ Rut of Tulloch.’ 
The following is from the Telegraph. 
After the sixth toast was given, his Honor Mayor Mickle rose and re- 
sponded as follows :— 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: [ return you my cordial acknowledg- 
ments for the compliment conveyed in your last toast, and for the manner in 


which it has been received. 
As the representative of the City Government, I cannot jorego the plea. 


period of life, and subsequently became the most distinguished physicien in | 
Russia, and friend and companion of the Emperor Alexander. His nephew, | 
also @ physician, and a Scotchman born, accompanied the Grand Duke | 
Michel to Englandin 1842, and was knighted by her Majesty, Queen Vic- | 
toria. If such are the Scotchmen to be found abroad, shedding lustre upon 
whatever country they may have adopted, what shall I say of him in his na- 
tive land! Why, gentlemen, bonnie Scotland needs no praise of mine; but 
having recently visited that country, and wiih all the glowing memories ot 
the hospitality, the honour and renown of the home of my ancestors fresh | 
upon me, ft cannot reter to Scotland or the Scottish people hut with teelings 
little short of enthusiastic admiration. It is a glorious land, and the land of 
a glorious people. It is a country whose annals are the most interesting of 
recorded history ; and it is a country whose present progress will most ad- 
vantageously compare with that of any other country in the world, Ediu- 
burgh has deservedly been called the modern Athens, and nowhere are the 
attributes of learning and of genius so mingled with unaffected liberality, 
and unexampled virtne. I might ¢well upon the hospitality of Glasgow; | 


| 
bers. | 


esas’ S 
welcome them to our festive board. | , 


in | . 
particular, who kas been many years in Europe, filling a highly honourable } Johnston, John T. Agnew. 








might speak until morning of the agreeabie reminiscences | have carried 
with me from other towns in Scotland, and I would weary you with the nar- 
rative of my visit to Ster'ing Castle, and other localities well known in Scot- 











lish hisiory, and well described by the pen of Sir Walter Scott. And yet, 
gentlemen, if 1 might select from among the pleasant memories that now 
press themselves upou me, it shall be the short recilal of a pilgrimage to 
those places which have been made immortal by the name of Robert Burns. 
It was near Ayr, I beheld the cottage where the poet first saw the light of 
day, and not far from the old kirk of Alloway, upon the banks of Doon, I 
looked upon the monument reared to his honour by the voice of Scotland. 
Next upon the winding Nith, I found the farm of Elliesland, the beautitul 
residence of Scotia’s bard for many years, and the romantic sputso hallowed 
with his inspired song. 


I walked the path, beside the ever flowing river, where he poured forth 


his soul in ‘ wood note wild,’ and where he addressed, in poetic prayer, be- 
sure of bearing my testimony to the excellent character and deportment of 


that portion of our citizens, who claim Saint Andrew as their tutelar saint. 


neath the silent stars, (he dear departed shade of ‘ Highland Mary,’ Then 
in the church yard of old St. Michaels, in Dumfries, I gazed upon the mau- 








early hour, well pleased with the entertainment throughout, and antici- 
e ¢ ile . ° H . 
pating a like enjoyment at their next merry meeting. 


as much for the poor as we ever did; and I trust, with the blessing of Pro- | LIST Of OFFICERS OF THE ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY, OF 
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———— 
LOSS OF THE BRITISH STEAMER NORTH AMERICA. 
From the Boston Journal of Wednesday. 
Loss or tHE Streamer Norta America —Accounts were received in the 


city this afternoon, of the loss of the British steamship North America, 
Capt. Brown, on the passage from St. John, N. B., to this port, under cir- 


| cumstances similar to those attendant on the loss of the il! fated Atlantic, but 


fortunately not accompanied with a similar loss of life. The North 
America left Eastport on Wednesday, the 25th ult. On the same night, in 
the heavy S. S. W. gale, when off Long Island, Mount Desert, the steampipe 
barst, rendering her engine useless, and she consequently drifted within 
half a mile of the shore, when she let go both her anchcrs. But the eea- 
running very heavy at the time, and the vessel straining badiy, she was soon 
water logged, when the cables were cut, and she went ashore. The pas- 
sengers aad crew were all saved, with the exception of one fireman. The 
vessel and cargo, with all the baggage, became a total loss. Her passengers 
arrived in the city this morning, in the steamer Penobscot. 

From the Editor of the Gazette, published at East Thompson, we learn 
the passengers were passed ashore by means of a cable stretched from the 
boat to the shore. Phe fireman who lost his life, attempted to get off by 


| mans of a spar, but slipped off and was drowned. The wind and sea was 


“ violent, that she went to pieces in one hour. Literally uothing remains 
her. 





— 


DLED—On Saturday, November 23th, at7 o’clock, A. M., THomas WILLIAM Moore, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Agent for Packets, in the 77th year of his age. 





Exchange at New York on Lon«on, at 60 days, 106 1-2 
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THE HUSBANDRY OF SCOTLAND 


Jn recognizing Scotland as one of the grand divisions of the great British 
family, it is delightful to observe how closely she treads on the heels of 
England in all that relates to learning, to the arts and sciences, and to social 
advancement. Scotland, in many things, is our equal, and in some, perhaps, 
our superior ; for amidst the great discoveries and improvements emanating 
from Great Britain, we all know how large a portion of them have their 
paternity with men who first breathed life north of the Tweed. Of Scot- 
tish learning and Scottish literaiure we need say nothing, for those are to- 
pics familiar to every one. Of the manufacturing skill and industry of 
Scotland the world bears ample testimony; yet one can scatcely avoid pay- 
ing a passing tribute to the wonderful fabrics of Glasgow and Paisley, now 
becoming celebrated throughout the world, as well as to the mighty en- 
gines, which Napier is yearly launching, for bringing more nearly together 
the distant parts of the earth. 

It isthe husbaniry of Scotland and the science of agricullure, a8 there 
practised, to which we desire to call attention. At this distance from home, 
and engaged in the pursuits of commerce, many may not be aware of the 
great and astonishing progress making in the art of cultivating the earth, 
Of Scottish husbandry in the Lowlands we have long had highly favourable 
notions; but few, we imagine, are aware of the wonders which are working 
in the Northard in the Highlands, where a cold, poor, and barren soil is now, 
by the agency of modern science. being transformed into smiling fields 
teeming with golden harvests. Lest we should be thought exaggerating or 
speaking in hyperbole, we woald direct the attention of any doubter to an 








article in the last number of the Edinburgh Review. He will there see a 
statement that will astonish him, and cause his heart, if he be a true Scot, 
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to beat with ‘exultation. He will learn that the privciples of scientific age 


merly knew nothing but the rude husbandry of the poor Celt, are now filled 
with the name, theories, and discoveries of Liebig, aad exhibiting signs of 
the best Englisi agriculture. “ 1 was delighted,” says the author of the ar- 
ticle alluded to, “a year ago, when far up the Strath Glass, to meet a cart 
loaded with bags of guano.” Doubtless this was intended to fertilize some 
formerly barren place, which had been till then used for the dangerous 
practice of deer stalking, or the still more dangerous and mischievous prac 
tice of illicit distillation, Aud near the same place,” says the same au- 
thority, “‘ [heard a class of bare: footed boys in a small school by the way 
side, successfully examined in chemical agriculture !” | 
It is the thinking habits of Scotchmen, together with their early educa- 
tion, which give them such great advantages ; and whea these qualities | 
are combined wih modern science no wonder that agriculture and all other | 
pursuite advance with such striking rapidity. a 
In making our selections to-day we have given a portion of the article in 
the Edinburgh Review, to which we refer the reader ; but we cannot re- 
fuse ourselves the satisfaction of pointing out two or three more remarkable 
facts. At page 423 the writer says, “ Who shall place a theoretical limit to 
the triumphs of ski!fal indusiry ? In Glen Urquhart, en the opposite side of 
Loch Ness, wheat is grown and ripened at a height of 800 feet above the 
sea, and in Nairn at 1000 fvet.” Io Strathearn a beautiful crop of turnips | 
bas been raised at 1200 feet; and in the Wicklow mountains turnips may | 
be found luxuriating at 1600 feet. under the management of a pupil of Glas- 
nevin school. ‘These wonders are wrought in latitade a7, nearly seventeen | 
degrees, vr about one thousand miles, due north of the city of New York, a 
latitude corresponding with Hudson’s Bay ! We make anoiier extract. | 











“ w of few districts in which the outlay of indastry ia the im- | 
seoemmaan dl tee soil presents itself in a more striking light than in the 
neighbourhood of Inverness, The parish of Urray, on the north of the | 
Beauly Frith. has the appearance of one broad river bed. Gravel and stones | 
are the materials on which the caltivator bas to work. The slopes of the 
hills above the head of the lake, are of a similar character,—sand, | 
and gravel, and large blocks of stone, with a varying admixture of | 
clay. Above the town of Inverness, again, to the south and south-east, the 
plains of Culloden resemble a stony pavement; and the slopes of the river | 
Nairn behind it are alusost equally beset by huge boulders on the surface, | 
and by earth-fast stones and stony gravel below. ; . 

“« But on these apparently hopeless materials, human industry is at work 
The moor is giving place to the corn field, An expenditure of labour in | 
draining and trenching, which costs sixteen pounds an acre. is repaid by | 
these gravelly plains aud slopes. It is repaid, we infer, because the im- | 
provements are constantly in progress ; and at each successive visit, we find | 
them farther advanced.” | 


It is in the redemption of such soils as these that the science of agricul- 
ture is so conspicuous. It matters not what the soil may be—sand or clay, 
rock or gravel—imodern skill will bring it into profitable use. The notion 
that any soil is irceclaimable 8 now exploded ; for if it be a bed of sand, 
deep draining aud subsoil ploughing will speedily bring it to a state to re- | 
ceive manure atid produce crops. A gentleman, a few years since, pur- 
chased 400 acres of sandy waste, yet in two years he made a part of it yield 
30 bushels of oats to the acre; and on the third year he raised a fine crop of 
wheat! A piece of slate land, for instance, which would scarcely produce a 
thistle, will, under the judicious application of lime, speedily become fer- | 


tile; because the lime acts chemically on the slate, and crea/es a soil of ex- | j 


ceeding fertility. By a system of irrigation with the water of the common 
sewers of Ediaburgh, meadow land, in the vicinity of that city, may be} 
mowed four or five times in the season. Such land lets at £40 and £50! 
sterling per ecre. Again— 

“No spot is now safe, by its remoteness, from the access of remedial alte- 
ration. The Isle of Islay is fast increasing in agricultural productiveness ; 
light is about to descend upon the smaller Island of Tiree; Mall is begin- 
ning to move; the distant Lewis is threatened with a much dreaded agri 
cultural revolution ; and in the little heard-of Orkneys, the high bred far- 
mers of the Lothians are not disdaining to settle.” 

Accessibility to the London market, by means of steam vessols, is of the 
highest import ince to the Scotch farmer. In July of last year, one steamer 
alone carried from Inveraess 700 pigs, 200 sheep, and 30 head of cattle, be- 
sides many tonsof eggs and salmon, Even more than this is constantly 
done from the rapidly improving country of Aberdeen. 

The agricultural schools springing up in so many parts of England 
and Scotland, is one of the most pleasing and remarkable features of the 
times. ‘These schools will be productive of general education, and hus- 
bandry will not only be raised to the dignity of a science, but husband- 
men will become educated persons. In the course of another generation 
the tillers of the soil will probably be the best informed class of persona | 
in the kingdom; and it will not then be in the power of any League, 
however wealthy and unscrupulous, to crush them. Dense as the popu 
lation of Great Britain is, it is now ascertained by accurate accounts, that 
when the entire cultivatable surface of the three kingdoms is brought 
under scientific management, and which is in rapid progress, there will | 
be an excess of whest crops amounting to many millions of quarters 
beyond the demand made for the use of the present pcpulation. The 
British isles then have not attained their maximum of population, and if 
the potatoe lands be henceforward appropriated to grain, and Indian corn 
from America supply the place of the potatoe—England may yet be 
made to support fifty millions of people!!! 











s * 


.” Tampico, on the coast of Mexico, has been captured by the naval | 
forces under Commodores Conner and Perry. 





It was taken without re- 
sistance, the Mexican garrison having been previously withdrawn and } 
directed to repair to the interior This is in accordance with Santa | 
Anna’s policy, of abandoning all the distant and weak points and concen- 
trating his forces in the heart of the country. 

The acceunts from Washington assure us that a new plan of operations 


will be adopted as soon as Genaral Scott reaches the scene of action, ! 


What the new plan is, does not yet clearly appear. One letter says | 


that the march in the direction of Monterey will be abandoned, and the 
route by Tampico substituted ; 


while another letter avers, that the whole 
army will fall back on the line of the Rio Grande, and the United States | 
be content with their two conquests of California and New Mexico. | 
Other rumours are afloa’, such as a meditated attack on the Castle of St. | 
Juan d’Ullua, out they are not traceable to any authentic source. 

The intelligence of another political overturn at the city of Mexico | 
seems to rest un insufficient foundation, as well as the report that General 
Almonte is to be sent to England. Internal disputes at such a moment 


geem inconceivable; but the Spanish character is a riddle. 


The story | 


of Santa Anna having seized a conducta of two millions of dollars bound 
to England, and of being obliged to surrender it, has not vet assumed a suf- 
ficiently definite shane to enable us to make the necessary comments on 


such a transactior —— 


*.* We must beg to bring the Montreal 


Pilot back to the facts on 


which it has chose! found its d spute with us. 


We have sustained the accuracy of our remarks on the administration 


of Sir Charles Bagot. by citing his own letters and despatches. We have 
also proved the corr 1ess of our observations in regard to Mr. Lafon- 
taine by citing his letters. We have shown, too, that Mr. Ogden felt 
himself ill treated by the sane government, by quoting the language of 
his address to his constituents at Three Rivers; and we maintain that 


the Imperial Government was of the same opinion when they gave him 
the lucrative appointment of Attorney General in theIsie of Man. The 
imputation, moreover, that Mr. Hincks remained pussive during McKen- 





zie’s Rebellion, and did not shoulder his musket like other loyal subjects, 
stands unrefuted. : 

These are the points in the case, and we call the editor of the 
Pilot back to them. They must be disposed of before he can escape 
from the cul-de-sae into which he has chosen to thrust himself. It is 
surprising how a paper that pursues such a course, can be the organ of 
any intelligent patry. 

The Pilot announces its determination “ not to be put down by the Tory 
Press” We do not see what this has to do with the points in dispute. 
Perhaps it is intended as a joke, but the serious part of the matter is, that 
joking does not wash out ‘the moral guilt of the times.” 

The Pilot compiains that we did not direct to it a copy of the Albion 
in which we defended ourselves from its unprovoked attack. If we had 
made the attack there might be some justice in its complaint. We cer- 
tainly felt no disposition to go in search of the editor of the Pilot with 
our defence, as we cared not whether he saw, or repliedto what we 
wrote; and we should not have paid any attention to his journal at all, 
had he not audaciously denied our right as Englishmen to discuss ques- 
tions of British policy. —_ 

AUDUBON’S QUADRUPEDS OF AMERICA. 

Messrs. Andubon and Dr. Bachman have just published vo!. 1 of the 
letter pressjof their splendid work, The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North 
America. The plates which are here described have been already some 
time before the public, and we have more than once directed public attention 
tothem. The subsequent issues will appear in due course, and we congra- 
tulate the public that a work so valuable and so truly national is in the 
steady course of completion. The drawings of the animals are execut- 
ed by the masterly pencil of Mr. J. J. Audubon, although a few have 
been furnished by Mr. J. W. Audubon. Many of the back grounds are 
painted by Mr. Victor Audubon, and they are admirably done. A large 
portion of the letter press description comes from the pen of Dr. Bachman 

We are greatly tempted to extract various passages, for many present 
themselves of the highest interest. We content ourselves for the present 
with the following on 

THE FASCINATION OF SERPENTS. 

Quadrupeds and birds have certain antipathies; they are capable of ex- 

periencing many of the feelings that appertain to mankind; they are sus- 


| ceptible of passion, are sometimes spiteful and revengeful, and are wise 


enough to know their ‘natural enemies,’ without a formal introduction. 
The blue jay, brown thrush, white-eyed fly-catcher, and other little birds 
are often to be heard scolding, and fluttering about a thicket, in which 
some animal is concealed ; and on going to examine into the cause of their 
unwonted excitement, you will probably see a wild cat or fox spring forth 
from the covert. Every one famiiiar with the habits of our feathered 
tribes must have seen at times the owl or buzzard chased by the smallest 
birds, which unite on such occasions for the purpose of driving off a com- 
mon enemy; in these cases, the birds sometimes approach too near, and 
are seized by the owl. We once observed some night-hawks (Chordeiles 
Virginianus) darting round a tree upon which an owl was perched. 
W hilst looking on, we perceived the owl make a sudden movement, and 
found that he had caught one of them in his sharp claws, and notwith- 
standing the cries and menaces of the others, he instantly devoured it. 
Birds dart in the same manner at snakes, aud no doubt are often caught 
by passing too near—shall we, therefore, conclude that they are fasci- 
nated ! 
One of the most powerful ‘attractions’ which remain to be considered, 
is the love of offspring. This feeling, which is so deeply rooted in the 
system of nature, asto bea rule, almost without an exception, is manifest- 
ed strongly by birds and quadrupeds ; and snakes are among the most to 
be dreaded destroyers of eggs and young birds, and of the young of small 
species of viviparous animals; is it not likely, therefore, that many of the 
(supposed) cases of fascination that are related, may be reterred to the in- 
trepidity of the animals or birds, manifested in trying to defend their 
young, or drive away their enemy from their vicinity? In our work, the 
‘ Birds of America,’ we represented a mocking bird’s nest attacked by a 


rattle snake, and the nest of a red thrush invaded by a black snake; these | 


two plates each exhibit several birds assisting the pair whose nest has 
been robbed by the snake, and also show the mockings-bird and thrush 
courageously advancing to the jaws of their enemy. ‘These pictures were 
drawn after the actual occurrence befure our eyes, of the scenes which we 
endeavoured to represent in them, and supposing a person but little ac- 
quainted with natural history, to have seen the birds, as we did, he might 
readily have fancied that some of them at least were fascinated, as he 
could not probably have been near enough to mark the angry expression 
of their eyes, and see their well-concealed nest. j 

Our readers will, we trust, excuse us for detaining them yet a little 
longer on this subject, as we have more to say of the habits of the rattle- 
snake, in connection with the subject we are upon. 

This snake, the most venomous known in North America, subsists 
wholly on animal food; it digests its food slowly, and is able to exist 
without any sustenance for months, or even years, in confinement; dur- 
ing this time it often increases in size, and the number of its rattles is aug- 
mented. In its natural state it feeds on rabbits, squirrels, rats, birds, or 
any other sinali animals that may come in its way. It captures its prey by 
lying in wait for it, and we have heard of an instance, in which one of 
these snakes remained coiled up for two days before the mouth of the 
burrow of the Florida rat, (Neotoma Floridana,) and on its being killed it 
was found to have swallowed one of these quadrupeds. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, it always strikes its intended 
prey with its fangs, and thus kills it, before swallowing it. The bite is 
sudden, and although the victim may run a few yards after it is struck, 
the serpent easily finds it when dead. Generally the common species of 
rattle-snake refuses all food when in a cage, but occasionally one is found 
that does not refuse to eat while in captivity. When a rat is turned loose 
In a cage with one of these snakes, it does not immediately kill it, but 
often leaves it unmolested for days and weeks together. When, however, 
the reptile, prompted either by irritation or hunger, desiens to kill the 
animal, it lies in wait for it, cat-like, or gently crawls up to it, and sud- 
denly gives it the mortal blow, after which, it very slowly and deliberately 
turns it over into a proper position, and finally swallows it. ; 

We have seen a rattle-snake, in a very large cage, using every means 
within its power, and exerting its cunning, for a whole month, before it 
could succeed in capturing a brown thrush, that was imprisoned with it. 
At night the bird roosted beyond the reach of the snake, and during the 


| day-time it was too cautious in its movements, and too agile, snatching 
| up its food at intervals, and flying instantly back to its perch, to be struck 


by the unwieldy serpent. We now added a mouse to the numVer of the 
inmates of the cage; the aflrighted animal retreated to a corner, where 
the snake, slowly crawling wp to it, with a sudden blow darted his fangs 
into and killed it; soon after which he swallowed it. About a week after 
this adven'ure, the snake again resumed his attempts to capture the thrush, 
and pursued it all round the cage. 

_ This experiment offered a fair opportunity for the rattle-snake to exert 
its powers of fascination, had it possessed any ; butas it did not exhibit 
them, we do not hesitate to say that it was entirely destitute of any faculty 
of the kind. ‘ 

After some hours’ fruitless manceuvring, the snake coiled itself up, near 
the cup of water from which the bird drank. For two days the thrush 
avoided the water; on the third, having become very thirsty, it showed a 
constant desire to approach the cup; the snake waited tor it to come 
within reach, and inthe course of the day struck at it two or three times ; 
the bird darted out of its way, however, and was not killed until the next 
day. . 

If, notwithstanding these facts, it is argued, that the mysterious and in- 
explicable power of fascination is possessed by the snake, because birds 
have been seen to approach it, and with open wings and plaintive voice, 
seemed to wait upon its appetite, we must be prepared to admit that the 
same faculty is possessed by other animals. On a certain day, we saw a 
mocking-bird, exhibiting every appearance, usually, according to descrip. 
uons, witnessed when birds are under the influence of fascination. It ap- 
} Toached a hug, which was occupied in munching something at the foot 
of asmall cedar. The bird fluttered before the grunter with open wings, 
uttered a low and plaintive note, alighted on his back, and finally began to 
peck at his snout. On examining into the cause of these strange pre- 
ceedings, We ascertained that the mocking-bird had a nest in the tree, 
from which several of her younglings had fallen, whieh the hog was eat- 
ing! Our friend, the late Dr. Wright, of Troy, informed us that he wit- 
nessed a nearly similar scene between a cat-bird and a dog which had dis- 
tributed her brood, on which occasion the cat-bird went through many ct 
the movements generally ascribed to the effect of fascination. . 








*,* The loss of the Aflantic steamer in Long Island Sound, and the 
great sacrifice of human life attending it, have produced a profound sensa- 
tion in this city as well asin Boston. Most of the bodies have been recov- 
ered and restored to their friends, while the fragments of the wreck of the 
noble vessel strew the shore in every direction. The explosion took plac 
at midnight just after leaving New London, and the chances of her safety 
depended on the strength of her anchors and cables. The anchors it 
would appear were not sufficiently powerful as the vessel continued to 
drag them for many miles thronghout the whole of Thursday, and to drift 
upon a lee shore. At length she struck on a ledge of rocks on Fisher's [s- 
land, and went to pieces at four o’clock on the morning of Friday. The 
captain, who perished with so many others, is spoken of in the highest 
terms by the survivors. The fate of Mr. Orlando Pitts and his friends, 
Mr. French and Mr. Collamore, is particularly lamented. Mr. Pitts has left 
a widowed mother who can ill spare tie loss of such a dutiful and excellent. 
son. -— 

*.* In reply to an inquiry, we have to state, that the article on the 

| “Close of the Administration of Sir Robert Peel,’ which we copied from 
the Quarterly Review, is understood to be from the pen of John Wilson 
Crocker. 

*,* Let none of our lady readers—be they romantic or otherwise—fail 
| to read the brilliant article on Taking the Veil, with which our paper of 
| to-day opens. —— 
| Camitco Srvori’s Concert.—This distinguished artist has given two 
| grand concerts within a week, and has drawn large and briliiant audiences 
| on each occasion; the last more numerous than the first. M. Sivori has 
| showa the greatest liberality in the getting up of these concerts ; no expense 
has been spared in procuring the very best attraction, and a perfect galaxy 
of talent was the result. 

At the first concert we had Madame Pico, Mrs. Edward Loder, Miss Nor- 
thall, and Signor de Begnis, for the vocalists; Mr. H. C. Timm, Mr. Loder, 
Mr. Fontana and Signor Rapetti, as instrumentalists, with an orchestra of 
course. At the second concert the same artists were engaged, with the ad- 
dition of Madame Ablamowicz and Mr. J. A. Kyle. 

Since we last spoke of M. Sivori we have heard him at all his concerts, 
and we are now more able to give a decisive opinion as to his merits and 
true position. We see no reason to retract oue word of the high praise 
which we then awarded him, but on the contrary our first impressions are 
more than confirmed, for his performance each time exhibits some new and 
sterling beauty, of the existence of which we were not aware before. We 
have heard him now in the classical, eccentric and romantic schools, and 
we find him equal to render each with wonderful effect. Of the difficulties 
of the instrument, Sivori has left none unconquered ; he bas a perfect and 
entire mastery of the finger board, and his bow arm is perfectly free, and is 
capable of the most deli_ate, sustained and vigorous action. But Sivori is 
not merely a player of difficulties; it is true, that he uses them frequently 
with wonderful effect, yet the chief charms of his playing will be found in 
the purity of his tones, the delicacy and refinement of his expression, and 
the earnest and passionate tenderness, which enlist the sympathy of his au. 
ditors, and carry them along with him until the last note das died away. 

The prayer from Moese, the Campanello and Ne! Cor are among the f{a- 
vourite pieces with the public, and they are certainly best calculated to 
display bis prominent characteristics to the greatest advantage. The gran- 
deur and pathos of the prayer, the exquisite and fairy-like delicacy of the 
Campanello, and the striking €ccentricities of Ne’ Cor naturally drew forth 
all the popular and telling qualities of this great artist, But Sivori is equal- 
ly effective with the strictly classical music. He has performed the cele- 
brated Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven, and Spohr’s Sth concerto in public, 
and in each he has made a profound sensation, These works try an artist 
to the utmost, and Sivori has sustained fully the European criticisms which 
claim for him equally the honour of the classical and romantic schools. 

We never knew an artist who had so many admirers and so few detrac- 
tors. The press of New York and Boston, the only places he has visited as 
yet, with but one exception, awards him all that we have given him; in- 
deed m>re poetical enthusiasm has been lavished upon Sivori than upon 
any artist, not even excepting Ole Bull. With such universal praise can 
any one for a moment doubt that his success in this country will in every 
way be commensurate with his deserts? That it will be so we sincerely 
trust, and if good wishee can effect the desired result, Sivori carries 
enough with him to move the world. 

















Mrs. Edward Loder has won herself golden opinions from all, artists, am- 
ateurs, and the general public. This lady has been many years among us; 
| though always thought of highly, she has never been truly appreciated until 
|now. Allthe critical papers pronounce her, without hesitation, the most 


| finished and perfect singer in the country. She is equally perfect in Italiam 
and English singing. 





Madame Pico and Miss Northall, together with Signor De Begnis, con- 
trive at each concert to keep the audience ina roar of laughter by their 
comic trios, duetts, &e. We hardly like to trust ourselves to say how 
many years Signor De Begnis has been the primo basso buffo of the world, 
He is just as young as he was twenty years ago, and from his unabated ac- 
tivity, untiring vivacity, and exhaustless fun, we are almost tempted to be- 
lieve that De Begnis, like the King, can never die. 

Signor Rapetti has not, for many years, played so admirably as in the 
duet with Sivori. He seemed to be upon his mettle, for he certainly ex. 
celled himself. Healso led the orchestra with his usual ability, but the 
orchestra was too meagre to produce any great effect. 

Mr. Kyle played a pleasing Flute Solo very effectively; and Madame 
Ablamowicz was well received in a tenor ballad by Balfe, which was well 
suited to her voice. 


Messrs. Fontana, Timm, and Loder, did the little they had to do in their 
usual excellent style. 





Mr Givxs’ Lecrures.—A course of lectures, *' On Social Life, in some 
of tis leading sentiments and manifestations,” has been commenced by Mr. 
Giles at the Stuyvesant Institute. The first lecture of the series was given 
on Thursday to a select and highly intellectual audience. We need scarcee 
ly add, that these lectures will prove eminently attractive. The introduc- 
tory one ‘*‘ Home, or the Domestic Sentiment,”’ was a masterly specimen of 
eloquence. The next subject is, ‘ Country, or the Patriotic Sentiment.” 





Mr. Lover gave his last entertainmeut in this city on Monday, and is 
about to proceed on an extensive tour through the southern and western 
states. His entertainments have been in the highest degree successful, 
and fully sustained all their transatlantic reportation. 


Tae Hercainsons.—These highly popular vocalists have been drawing 
as usual crowded and delighted audiences every evening of their appear- 
ance. The Hutchinsons have sufficiently proved, that ‘ the million” have 
declared for music ; they have alsothe tact, peculiar to their country, of 
adapting themselves to the ¢astes of the million. Their simple and natural- 
ly executed melodies find access to every heart, and here lies their success. 
Audiences feel and understand the exquisite simplicity of their “ mountain 
strains ;"’ they never tire by repetition, for pure nature is ever new and une 
changed. They give their last concert at the Tabernacle on Thursday Even- 
ing next. =a 

NEW WORKS. 
: or the Children of Night.” By Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 
Harper & Brothers, New York. A new work by Bulwer, needs little aid 
from the Press, to insureit acirculation. This new Tale differs somewhat 
from the usual cast of Bulwei’s works. I: is less brilliant in style, and less 


“Lucrets 





metaphysical in its character. ‘The author in his Preface, stctss that the 
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work is an attempt to complete the design he had in view in the production 
of his Drama, called Money. He considers Mammon to be the raling di- 
vinity of the Age, and his object is totshow the extent of crinies, this infla- 
ence may prodace on society. The Story terribly illustrates the position 
assumed. It is a record of appalling crime, most vividly told, having actual 
occurrences for the groundwork of the Fiction ; all the principal actors 10 
the work, having been taken from characters existing within the last seven- 
teen years. We particularly recommend the Preface to the notice of our 
readers, it is an able and powerful piece of writing. 

“Amy Herbert :” a Tale, By the Author of Gertrade, Laneton Parson- 
age, &c. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. Published by D. Apple- 
ton. & Co., New York. This is the third Edition of this popular work, 
published in the United States. The Appletons have incorporated into 
their Literary Miscellany, where it will form a valuable addition.— 
The ments of this delightful work are tuo well known to the reading public 
to need any comment. It is perhaps one of the most healthy aud pure 
works of Fiction, ever presented to the public. 

The “ Island Bride,” and other Poems. By James fF. Colman. William 
D. Ticknor & Co. Boston : . 

A new candidate for poetic honors presents bis claims in this small vol- 
ume. The graceful dedication to Miss Sedgwick, is a guarantee that the 
author possesses no mean pretensions, A hasty glance through the work, 
satisfies us that Mr. Colman is no common place jingler of mere rhymes. 
Thought, feeling, passion, and harmonious diction, characterize the whole 
volume. : 

Boyd's Electic Moral Philosophy.— Harper & Brothers have just pab- 
lished in a neat duodecimo the above new work, by the author of “Elements 
of Rhetoric.” It is a well-arranged condensation of the best thoughts of 
the ablest writers on moral science ; as a labour-saving manual, it will un- 
doubtedly prove a: favourite with teachers and scholars; for it will super- 
eede a long and laborious course of reading among various authors, besides a 
great economy both of time and money. We confidently commend it to 
geueral notice. 

Harper's Physician's Vade Mecum.—Harper & Brothers. Our friends 
of the medical profession well know the high reputation enjoyed by this 
work among the English Faculty. ‘The present improved edition possesses 
much additional matter, bringing the work up to the present advanced state 
of medical science. 

Beauties of French History —Harper & Brothers also issue a neat little 
manual for common schools, devoted to the History of France, in which all 
the great events and distinguished men of that nation are ably and attrac- 
tively treated. 

Messrs. Appleton, 200 Broadway, have just re-printed, from the 5th Lon- 
don edition, an introduction to the French Language, containing fables, 
tales, remarkable facts, anecdotes, &c., with a dictionary of all the words 
translated into English ; by M. De Fivas. 

The same house has published a volume of English Synonymes, with 
practical exercises, by G F. Graham; Edited by Henry Reed, LL D., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. This 
work seems well adapted for the use of schools and private studenis. Lt is 
an octavo volume of about 350 pages. 








Youatt on the Dog.—The Amerlcan public are indebted to Messrs Lea & 
‘ . : yy ’ s Leather Garments are highly recommended by the Faculty as sure preventive to cy The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, {from whia 
Blanchard of Philadelphia, for a reprint of Youatt’s admirable work on the I p ' price, Wom 


Dog, with all the plates, amounting tv no less than thirty. The work is beau- 


tifully got out, and the engravings are executed wiih great fidelity. About 
200 pages are devoted to the diseases of the dog and their treatment, a de- 
partment ofthe work of the highest utility. Hydrophobia and the Disiem- | Quantity of Matter alowed by Law, and being the same size as a double numer of the | @taphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Lad ies’ Patent, 


onside le length, as well as several other affections.— The Parliamentary Returns for July, August, and September, 1842, show a circula- | each; together with an excelient article for school use, the Colleyiate Pen, and the Cro- 
and 9 treated ~ - . eth ~ D E. J. Lewi f Philadelphia who tion of 36,850, or 2,885 per week. For October, heovember, and December, 1842, 39,200, | ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
e American edition 1S ed) y Ur. bk. J. Lewis 0 ,w 


has added wo it much valuable information. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tuxatae.—King John will be withdrawn after?this evening, haying Times. 
completed an uninterrupted career of eighteen nights. Itis to be regretted | Lines, 6s. 6d ; and for every additional two lines, 6d. 


that the audiences have not been sufficiently numerous to remunerate Mr, 
Kean and the management for the heavy expenditure incurred in this splen- 
did revival, as the public are likely to.be deprived of the gratification of 
seeing “ Macbeth” and Milten’s “ Comas,” produced with an equal altent 
tion to scenic and stage effects, so admirably exhibited in King Jobn. 

It is a thankless inquiry to attempt to define the causes why this laudable 


December 5 


man and the piquant Miss Julia Drake, have been the chief attractions of UI Nie last Mondey of October, and continue four means enstivation will commence om 
the week, wi Sargieal wad ot Me Lf a mm of the Principles and Operations o f Surgery, 
Herr ALExanDeR —This celebrated magician, for so indeed he is, has — ILLE SHARPE PATTISON M. p, Professor of General and Descriptive 
been delighting crowded audeinces nightly at the Alnamra during the week. JOHN REVERE, M. D. Piotessor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

His engagement wilt be-eentinaed throngh the coming week, when, we a PAIN®, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Maieria Meu- 
understand, he takes his departvre tor the Canadas. » nS & auerons, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo- 
_ —___—__— een — JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 

THE ALBION PLATES FOR 1847, WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
We are preparing, for the ensuing year, two new Plates—The QUEEN, praaaaeeaimanaaanaamenne "peed 

and DR. FRANKLIN—both executed by Sadd in the highest perfection | o; more of the Courses, as he ay he ieee aed Dy aly ae Tha eat can attend ove 
of the art. Subscribers will be entitled to a choice, and may take eather | bé enters. oie he Ly (MR ty + ag fee is $5. The fee for 
for 1847, oa — —_ opportunities for Clinical Instruction will be afforded to the Stacenis 
Description of the Plate of Her Majesty. calvial is abun nt and ala. “Wie Tanase tans ott be toca A ee in ‘of On 
This plate is an exact copy of the great picture by Chalon and Conu- ohne New-York Hospital, 15 minutes walk from the College Buildings, is visited Daily ; 


° aie a . M and the Students have an opportunity of studying ihe various Medical and ral cise 
sins. It is 33 inches by 221-2. Her Majesty is represented at full length in | eases of that Institution. ee ee eee 


her robes of state, wearing a splendid diadem, and decorated with the ly, oben to ‘ee Bemagenes”” nee een Sarre eneenn ane peeeenreom wanted 
she is i i iti i he University Surgical Clinique is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 
. , s y ag , J day College Buildin 
wien ai the astee nh te Bath. She is in the upright = ition, = the by Prof. Mott, and the University Students, witness Use various operations Sriormed hy 
most graceful attitude, and with a countenance beaming with intelli- = oe oe - GOO patients, aillicted with every variety a malady, are 
° os : dj. hel ‘oug) »efore the Class during the season, 
gence. The flesh is exquisitely finished, and the flow of drapery falling | The University Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedford, is ample in its 
i i ; ? : , | atrangements. During t fi : eth 0 cases of Midwite , 
over the steps on which she is standing has a superb effect, and gives a | been altended by the Siudents of the Fn em hed ian 1,200 cases of Midwilery have 
i j ion) . . Inaddition to these facilities for clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa- 
richness, majesty, and dignity to the whole picture. It is the largest en- ries and Charities of the City, contalaing not less than 40,000 patienis, presenting every 
aving ever execu j i i i 5 j pd— | Possible aspect and character of disease. ore 
e s 1 ‘ ted of Queeg Victoria, and the likeness is undoubted Excellent Board and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College fer $2 50 to $8 
her Majesty having given the artist several sittings; and on the comple- | per, week. 


" re ‘ al x6 The number of Students in attendance the last session was 4073 and the Deg f 
tion of the work expressed herself entirely satisfied with it. The Lon- | Doctor of Medicine was conferred - 135 : : “eRe 


. ‘ P ‘ N. B. Students, on arriving inthe Cit b calling at the College Building, 659 Broac- 
don copy was sold at three guineas, and the proof impressions at double | way, and asking for the Janivor, will be conducted 10 Boarding-houses - 7 


that amount. Jt is much superior to any plate that we have yet presented | Any further information respecting the Institution can Le bad by addressi Ss 
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ary, Prof. Draper, 659 Broadway. By order. JOHN W. DRAPER, Se© tary. 
to our readers. may 236 mo. 
We have taken a few proof impressions on India paper with extra care NIVERSITY OF QUEEN'S COLLEGE, CANADA—Rev. Johu Machar, A. M.. 
P : ie racipal, and Primarius Professor of Theology; Rev. James George, Professor of 
— are for sale at five dollars each. Gretemetis Theslegys y= Hagh Urqubart, A. } »; Professor of Biblical Theology and 
The plate will be delivered with as much speed as the nature of the case | (burch Distory ;, Rey. James Williamson, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Logic, and 
F P . at) th asm % I as natur t ase | Natural Philosophy; Rev. George Romanes, A. M., Professor o! Classical Literature and 
will admit of in the course of the ensuing year ; but persons desirous of } Moral Philosophy. _ 
iA . : * The sixth session of Queen’s College will begin on the Ist Wednesday of October, (7th 
receiving a copy immediately, whether new or old subscribers, may ob- | Octr.) 1s, at which date all Intrants and regular Students in the Faculty of Arts, aie 
‘+ , — oh . requested to be present. 
tain it by paying, or remitting one year’s subscription in advance to the a piviaity somes will be opened on the Ist Wednesday in November. 

. oe whi = . Jandidates tor Matriculation as Regular Students, will undergo an Examination betore 
Albion, six dollars, which will be duly credited to them. the College Senate in the ist Three Books of the Eneid of Virgil, the 1st Three Books of 
A copy of the plate may be seen in the window of Messrs. Williams aud | ©®s#r’s Commentaries, and the Greek Grammar, together with the Ist Book of Euclid. 

a : ,_ The only charges are £1, to cover incidental expenses, and £2 for each class per Ses- 
Stevens. Alsoat Mr. Marshall’s, and at Mr. Weston’s, Broadway. sion, to be paid on entrance. p 
r * " . c a ¥ Accommodation will be provided for a certain number of Students as Boarders within 
The portrait of Dr. Franklin not being quite finished, we defer a de- | the a the expense to each Boarder averaging from to 8 dollars per 
ee , p tb. arding Estai y r the Ti ne t roe 
cription of it for a short time. =. e Boarding Establishment will be under the superintendence of the Pro 
— : : . . — Ten mpeuatins of from £10 to £15 will be awarded ai the commencement of the Ses- 
% : 5 , . sion, to those students who having formerly matriculated shall distiuguish thenmely es in 
PARK THEATRE, an examination on the subject of study of prevyee Sessions, and also to those who shal? 
sin e  Bcsssiansatt®. Giitiaswincicad® then ——— for the firsttime, and shall be deemed aiter competition deserving of this 
‘ ‘. cl ac ss rae reward of merit. 
Doors open at 7 o’clock, and the performances will commence at 7$ o’clock. pie subjects of competition for Bursaries of the Ist year will be the $d Book of the 
. ‘ P Eneid of Virgil and the Greek Grammar. 
The manager respectfuily announces that the celebraced Dancers, Viennoises, are en- a oie . > 5 
gaged for ashort period, and willappear every evening during the ensuing week. ee : Ca eee, Kingston, Aagest Oe 
dec 5. LASS AND CHINA ROOMB—MRS. BILLSLAND. late 645 Broadway, beg- 
: ee SRS tpg . ra a ca eee to infem the inhabitants of New York and the public at iarge, that she has remove « 
Wastes. A FEMALE TEACHER, to take charge of a small School in Virginia. | ei entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, besween Grand and Howard 
i She must be wel recommended and capable of teaching the usuai branches, with streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
music. Salary $300 per annum. Apply at this oifice, post paid. pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her moat grateful acknowleigd 
dec 5—3t. ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she h:s been 89 liberally patronized since 
7 her commencement in business, and now wishes :o call their attention together with whe 
innabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that —— shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
7 S. a ane ; a tensive = givea a of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. ‘The 
oe ° scale: inilaibina $i Se Miele cee “Op: most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. B- with regard to her 
ADIE’S AND GENTLEMEN’S Leather Shirts and Drawers; also Ladie’s Gaunt- | capanility of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire ontisiact on 
lets for viding = a tuil ne Peels ot all tag ene Gloving business, may be | to those who may patronize ber, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns i 
found at the old establishment, 295 Pearl street, New ork. curope fi “last sev rears with b i “rse leasure to her cus- 
"HENRY KIRSDEN, successor to the late Mrs. S. Yeo. — cpa ioetnecnmadieepetaesieabplncedbcui cance ttveaeed 

















colds and rheumatism, and any lady wishing the article will ve waited upon by Mrs. K, 
either in New York or Brooalyn. nov 28—3t. - - 
. — OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,—The subscriber is constantly receiving 

HE MANCHESTER TIMES, published every Saturday Morning, by Archibald fiesh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A iarge 
Prentice and William Cathrall, at their Office, 11, Ducie Place, (opposite the Ex- stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aod 
change, Manchester.) 1s one ot the largest papers in the kingdom, convaining the Full Double Damascus Barrel 2en; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points; Cale- 


no deviation can be made. jy 41 


























rince Albert 
Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, oo cards and in boxes of one gross 








London * Times.” 














or 3,061 per week. Bor January, February, March, April, May, ant June, 1848, 93,000, ; 0! Point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
or 3,577 per week. 














of every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
Ot the twenty-eight newspapers published in Lancashire and Cheshire, there are only licited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
three having a larger circulation than the Manchester Times. Of the three hundred and | 0#CANADA dealers will at all times find a good assorunent for sale by “* 
eighty-two published in Great Britain and Ireland, (exclusive of London,) there are jan 24 MrJAMES FOX, Mont eal. 





ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line wil! hereafier leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, from Havre. 





three hundred and fitty-three whose circulation is less than that of the Manchester P 


Scale of charges for Advertisements.— Eight Lines, 5s. 6d.; Ten Lines, 6s; Twelve 








atiempt to invest the mighty creations of Shakespeare with all the improve- | ©¢jve immediate attention. 


ively failed. Its production must, how- | Gardner, Lt. Gov.; Kev’d Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev’d Chas, H. Read, and Ed. 
ments of modern taste, has comparative y p . ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. ' . 13 


Price of the Paper, 4d. wiheu called tor; 43d. when delivered. 5s. per quarter, on cre 
dit; 4s. 9d ifpaid in advance. Payments tor Newspapers or Advertisements may be 
made by a Past Uttice Order. nov 28—lin, 





ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that b 
is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the Frexcu 
LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 
services. 
His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. Any communication lef\ 
at the Uftice of the Albion, or at the Bookstore«f Messrs. Gates and Stedman, Nassau 
Street, corner of Beekman, or atthe Professor’s Rooms, Atlantic Hotel Hoboken, will re- 





Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 





ever, have satisfied the most unobservant spectator, that Shakspeare affords 
as ample scope for decoration and pageantry, as does modern opera, the vo- 


luptuous ballet, the desecrating melo-drama, or those hybridous monstros- | ry, No. 29 Greenwich street, (near the Battery,) New York. 
Diseases cured and Operations successfully performed, from the 1st o September, to the 


ities called extravaganzas. 
The revival of Shakepeare’s plays, with all these adjancts of modern stage 
improvement, when produced under the direction of a scholar and an anti- 











Eruptive affections......... 14 ——— of = cornea.... 

+8 : : " ° Egyptian ophthaimia ... oooee njuries to the eyes from 
quarian, absolutely restores to us vivid pictures of the times ; and history Rieumatic . dhs. 660640054aheesekin 7 | Ancipient AmauroSis.,.......00..0..s0000 4 
H . j j r oO Crysipelatous dO......0. cseee secceeees 14 | Syphilitic eruption of the eyelids....... 8 
may be stadied wilh a clearness of understanding unattainable from a y Gonorrheeal GOs ccccccccece ececce - ove OF Films and specks........0.ccecceeseees eel 


other source. Ifthe graphic delineations of Scott are considered faithful 


illustrators of history, how mach more so is a play, got up with the research | ™#Y be hed gratis at hisoffice. 


and care bestowed on this revival of John; where the manners, customs, 
and iacidents of the period, are faithfully depicted by poet, actors, and ar- 
tists. We hold that the stage, in such representations, fulfils its true mis. 
sion, and does in reality become a great moral instructor, as well as a con- 
servator and a corrector of taste. 

We regret that the theatre going public has not been fully awakened to 





peare, we will not say embellished, but duly honoured on the stage. There 

are but few actors or managers who can bring to this task the eminent qual- | 
ifications Mr. Kean possesses, and we therefore cannot but doubly regret | 
the want of support awarded to this laudable experiment. 

Op Monday next the Viennoise children, forty-eight in number, will make | 
their first appearance, in three of their Ballét Divertisements. The popu- | 
larity these youtbful artistes have acquired in Europe, insures for them a | 
brilliant career in this country. 

Bowrry THeatre —Mr. Murdoch has been compelled to postpone bis 
appearance at this house, in consequence of the indisposition of Mrs. Cole. 
man Pope, who was engaged to support him in his round of characters, We | 
understand that he will positively appear on Monday evening next. | 


the value of seeing, for the first time in ihis country, the genius of Shaks- | cure you in two or three days, Price 50 cents per bottle, or six bottles for $2 50. 


Oxymete Tozarre.—Mitchell has not presented his patrons with any 
positive novelty during the week, but bis repertoire of stocl pieces affords, 
at any time, abundant attraction to satisfy the Olympian audiences, Miss 
Cruise is gradually becoming a decided favourite. She must, however, 
acquire more abandon in her style before she can achieve a perfect standing | 
at this house. 

CuatuaM Trtatre.—Mr. Maywood commenced an engagement at this 
house on Tuesday evening in Bailie Nicol Jarvie. He received a warm and 
flattering reception, and was called out at the termination of the piece. He 
returned his thanks in a brief and pointed speech, in which he happily 
alluded to the days of ‘‘ auld lang syne,’ when he was the popular manager 

and actor of the old Chatham theatre. He was loudly applauded. Mr 
May wood is going through a round of pieces written expressly for his pecu 
liar powers, and we trust that his friends will not forget the claims of ap 
old favourite and a wurthy man. 


Greexwich TuHeatre.—This theatre epened on Monday evening !ast 
under the management of Mr. Stammers. Mr. John Dunn, Mr. H. Chap- 


Inflammatory sore eyes from colds...... 24 | Dimness of sight 
Inflamed from hereditary causes. oe 


Hows, 476 Broome street. 


| \ not moreor less troubled with a cough orcold, Oldand young, the Prudent and the 


| corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner o 


PHTHALMIC DISPENSARY.—September Report of number of cases successfully 
reated, and discharged as entirely cured, at Dr). WHEELER’S Ophthalmic Dispen 


st of October :— 


0 © § VCORRERCR soc ccccccccce 















3” Pamphlets in relation to Dr. Wheeler’s treatment and cures of diseases pode Rye 
nov i—im. 





R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS, Professor of Elocution in Columbia College, will take a 
limited number of private pupils during the winter. For terms, &c. apply to Mr. 
sept 26—tf. 





UDDEN CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person whois 


imprudent, seem alike to complaia. 

Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day or two. This is not al- 
ways the case, as it will, in all probability, terminate in consumption if not attended to 
in season. Our advice is, use Hance’s Compounp Syrup oF HoReEHOUND, which will 


For sale wholesale and retailby A. B.& D. Sands corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadway; H. Jotunson, 273 Broadway, 
P udson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m. 
OOTH ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
gums in one minute. 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the iaste or injurious to the teeth, and will 
permanently cure any tooth to whica it sn A be applied. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all respectatle 
Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. sept 19—3m. 











MULE EYE.—DR. WHEELER, Ocuiist, No. 29 Greenwich street, New York, near 
the Battery, devotes his cxclusive atiention 10 diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic 
Surgery, and assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to 
which the human eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially 
relieves or cured by him. The vast numbet of undoubted testimonials which can be seen 
at his office, will satisfy the pestis that his practice is not exceeded either in extent or 
success by that of any other Oculist in the United States. 
ty Ottice hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., after which he visits out door patients, 
*,* Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms 
A pamphlet containing remarks on Diseases of the Eye, with severai instances of great 
cures effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had gratuitously at bis resi- 
dence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to mim by letter, 
post paid. 
SuccessFuL TREATMENT oF Diseases oF THE Eye.—By Dr. Wheeler’s monthly re- 
port, it will be perceived that no less than one hundred and thirty-three cases, many of 
them of a most malignant character, have been completely cured by his mild and efficient 
mode of treatment. This strikiug evidence of his skill as an oculist cannot be too exten. 
sively promulgated—it must prove extremely satisfactory intelligence to all those who 





are, unhappily, suffering from the anguish aid peril attendant upon impaired vision. 
oct 3—3m-° JOHN WHEELER, Oculist, 





VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 


Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtlandt Sueet 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. Teb Sm 





fPHE GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
= Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness, and 
all diseases of the Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound. Price 
50 cents, or six bottles for $2 50, 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William 
streets; also for saie by D. Sands & Co , 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street ; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streeis; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—sm. 





EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the pubi: 
in general, that he has removed from his residence in Mercer street. to No. 2 Union 
Place, where he will continue in bis professionai duties of giving lessons on the Pianw 


jgin 


Forte and in Singing. 

















Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
1st March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dee. 
Ixt April, Aug. and Dec Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 





quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be sapplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the EXpeuses ace 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 


BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & CGo., Agents, Navy re. 








— 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 12" ‘ lowe 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty, 







BEPBGTRIR, coc ccccccorccceccoesesesccoscccescs Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, . seeeeeeCape Edward G, Low. 

Be itamMiay o..isccccrescscccccccccsccccccccece Capt. John Hewiu, 
Cambria, ... seceeeeees Capt. Charles H. &, Juckins. 
MMs o vecccccccosnccceccccccvessasesesceces Capt. William Harrison, 


Will sail from Liverpooland Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Acadia ** Ist December, 1246. Caledonia ‘ 19th November, 1346. 

| Cambria «4th December, 1246. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. Nob: rth secured until paid for 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For re or passage, or any other information, apply te 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 
(# In addition to the above iine between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to estoblish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being buih, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday duri.g eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternaiely between Liver- 
pool and Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yok. 
oct 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 

B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,’ 3500 tons, 1006 horse 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R.N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 


GREAT BRiTAIN, 

From Liverpool. From New York. 

TUCORY .cccccscccccccccsece cococend Sept. | TUCSday..ccccrcccccecsccccces Cicdeet 20th Oct 

POOSERF ccccccccccocccccsvescoces 17th Nev, | Tues ay....scccesseces or ecccese ..15th Dec. 

GREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool. From New York 

BateTaay vocccsccescccsccccccescece 12th Sept | Thursday........cscsecsccees Ssoened ‘Mth Oce 

PNT wee cccsececcoccesesncesessel 3ist Oct | Thursday......... 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply to 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF S11 EAMERS trom Baltimore, connecter with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Kichmond, are now in opera- 


New York, 12th September, 1846. 


tion. 
Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by for the 
most comfortable route. 


EAR’S O1L.—Highly scented and pure tor the hair, Ot all the preparations for the 
hair or whiskers nothing equals the Oil prepared from Beai’s Grease. In most in- 
stances it restores the hair to the bald, and will. ffectually preserve it {vom falling off. in 
any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir lkam- 
phrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered for the pre-ervation of the bair, or restoring it when Waid. 
The subscriber has spared no expense ingetting the genuine Bear's Grease, from ¢ 1a 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with its high per- 
fume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of all. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Diuggist and Chemist, (successor to 4. 8- 
Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. In botules, £9 cents for iat 


’ 
25 cents for small. 


sept 14- 


AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAG' F kt- 






RIAN GALLERY—251 Brospway.—The subscriber bas ing greatly enlarges ims 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements to Uiose wishing to pure hase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to Deed fur- 
ther comment. Voigtlnender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he will in future receiv> a supply by every Packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles inthe line, will also be foun n- 


plete. Those visiting the city will find it to thei wterest to call. 
N. B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. 


gpd RESTORED, anc inflammation of the eyes cured by the Ronan Eye Balsam 
a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousands are suffering trom we ak eves, 








or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them of al} the enjoyment o: Ife, 
and ren ‘er existence itself aimost a burthen to them, when they might in @ very siort 
time be completely cared, and their eyes restored to heir natural brightness, by using 
the celebrated Roman Eye Balsam. There is noarticle prepared that is so immed. ately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation trom the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness ot the eye that can be cured withoutar operaticn will yield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been resto w 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to yive 


them relief. fn smati jars, prics 25 cents. poe 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druragist, <:9 Broadway, corner of © sum. 
bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Sod also by the mos: resnect 
able Druggists in the 'nited States. sept 19—Sm. 








